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PUBLISHED IN DITTO 
REPRODUCING INK 


Louis A. Leslie of the Gregg 
Publishing Company is Au- 
thor of New Ditto Practice Les- 
sons in Shorthand Transcribing 


NCE again Ditto presents to commercial 

schools and commercial departments a 
new and important service—a book of short- 
hand transcribing tests printed in Ditto Repro- 
ducing Ink. 

The pages in this book are perforated so that 
they can be torn out, taken to Ditto or to any 
other gelatine or hectograph duplicator to re- 
produce 100 or more copies on blank sheets of 
paper. Thus you buy only one 
of these books from Ditto and 
reproduce enough copies for 
your entire class—perhaps for 
two or three classes. 

This is the same principle of 
economical reproduction of 
Ditto Practice Lesson Materials 
that has swept the educational 
world during the past three 
years. Elementary and High 
Schools everywhere are using 


DITTO 
PRACTICE 
LESSONS IN 
SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIBING 


PRINTED IN 
DITTO INK 


by 
LOUIS A. LESLIE, C. S. | 
Shorthand Editor, The Gress Publishing Co 


Ditto Practice Lesson Materials in more than 
twenty different subjects. 

Because we wanted this material to be the very 
best, we secured as author, Mr. Louis A. Leslie of 
the Gregg Publishing Company. The shorthand 
itself has been written by one of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company’s expert writers. A transcrip- 
tion key is enclosed in each book designed for 
easy correction of pupils’ transcriptions. 


The illustration below shows the 
New Ditto Hand-Fed Duplicator 


We want to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for you to examine Ditto Prac- 
tice Lessons in Shorthand Transcrib- 
ing. Our open account privilege per- 
mits examination of this book for 30 
days before paving. If you do not 
agree that the book is worth many 
times the $1.50 purchase price, you 
may return it without obligation. 
To open account, simply fill out the 
few brief questions below. 


PLEASE INDICATE PURCHASE PLAN 
CJ Please send shorthand book C. O. D. J Please send shorthand book (enclosed GPE) 
[ | Please send the shorthand book opening up a new 30-day account for which I submit the following reference and credit information. 


Official 


Ditto, Ine. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


631 S. OAKLEY BLVD. 
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Ediphone Voice Writing can be a deciding 
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It is proved every day that a knowl- 
edge of Ediphone Voice Writing very 
definitely equips your graduates to get 
better jobs and at better salaries. 

Thanks to the inventive genius of 
Thomas A. Edison, all types of busi- 
—_ are using Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing to speed the flow of their work. 


This means that applicants for secre- 


tarial positions are finding it more and 
more desirable to know how to oper- 
ate the Ediphone. 

If you have never investigated the 
many advantages of the Ediphone in 
school work, telephone the Ediphone, 
Your City or write to the Department 
of Educational Training, Ediphone 
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THE STUDENT SKILLED IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
IS READY TO SCORE A BULL’S-EYE 


How many triple-threat students are being developed in your school? Triple- 
threat means three-track training—stenography, typing, and Mimeographing 
—the “open sesame” for many doors. That’s the trend of these strenuous 
times, complete preparation. That’s why so many modern schools now teach 
this standard method of duplication as an essential part of conditioning for 
a start in business. The process is easy to learn, and students welcome the 
broader opportunity assured them by this added training. And of course 
in every school there are many important uses for the Mimeograph quite 
apart from classroom work. To make it easy for schools to teach the 
process, we provide a complete outline of instruction. Yours for the ask- 


ing. Why not write for it today? Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


As near as your ’phone. In your community, there is a Mimeo- 
graph representative ready to tell you and show you the advantages of 
the Mimeograph in commercial courses. See your classified telephone 
directory or write Educational Dept., A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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156.7% Greater Speed 
with the Dictaphone! 


HAT is the record recently set by Miss Olive 
MacDonald in the International Commercial 
Schools Contest held in Chicago. 


Compare this speed with any other known method of 


MISS OLIVE MACDONALD dictation and transcription and you will quickly see 
the advantage to any student trained in Dictaphone 
In a remarkable performance at Chicago, re- J : 
cently, Miss MacDonald transcribed a net of Business Practice. 


1155 words in 15 minutes. Her net average 


speed was 77 words per minute or 156.7% The Dictaphone Business Practice Course equips. 


greater speed than by any other method of students with the equivalent of 50 practical hours of 
transcription from written notes. 

office experience. This, together with the greater 

INVESTIGATE THE speed possible, gives any student seeking her first po- 

DICT APH ONE sition a running start—an advantage which any 

graduate of your school will recognize and appreciate. 

Business Practice When may we demonstrate this new and improved 


method of training secretarial material? 


Course 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue. New York 
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“The Journal of Business Education” 
Becomes the Official Magazine 


of the 


National Council of Business Education 


THe NationAL Councit oF BusINEsS 
pUCATION, by majority vote of its twenty- 
ix affiliations, has adopted THE JoURNAL 
op Business EpucatIon as its official mag- 
avine, beginning with the September, 
1936, issue. Under the two-year arrange- 
‘nent with the publisher of the JouRNAL, 
the CouNCcIL will have full editorial charge 
of the JournaL. The amount which the 
publisher pays for this editorial service 
will go into the treasury of the CounciL 
with no fee being paid to any business 
cducator. 

The editorial responsibility will be cen- 
icred in the Councit’s Committee on Pub- 
lications, which has organized a_ special 
Editorial Sub-committee to handle this 
work. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, as a member 
of this sub-committee, will continue as 
editor, without any compensation. For the 
present, the general editorial plan and pol- 
icies of the JouRNAL will not be materially 
changed. 

The rapid growth of the CounciL, which 


represents an affiliation of twenty-six as- 
sociations of business teachers, having 
approximately 12,000 members, has created 
an urgent need for an official magazine 
through which to keep in close and fre- 
quent contact with its farflung affiliations 
and their membership. In the adoption of 
the JourNAL as the official magazine, the 
Councit has avoided a duplication of 
magazine service. This is in line with the 
CounciL’s policy of fostering a work of 
collaboration among its affiliations without 
engaging in any type of educational serv- 
ice already ably rendered by the individual 
associations themselves. 


To any member of an association which 
is affiliated with the Councit the subscrip- 
tion price will be 75c a year. To all others 
the subscription rate will be $1.00 a year. 
Thus it is seen that a personal benefit will 
accrue to every commercial teacher who is 
a member of an association affiliated with 
the Councit. We believe that each affili- 
ated association will be ready and anxious 


to extend this benefit to its membership. 

Furthermore, a plan has been devised 
whereby an affiliated association itself can 
benefit by using a standard membership 
and subscription blank a supply of which 
will be furnished free by the JouRNAL. 
This will represent a considerable saving 
to the larger associations, and will provide 
a valuable record service to the smaller 
associations which heretofore have been 
unable to afford a printed blank. 


With the ever increasing membership in 
the associations which make up the 
Councit, and the larger number of 
teachers who will become subscribers of 
the JouRNAL by virtue of its new status 
and reduced subscription rate, THE 
JOURNAL OF Business EpucATION becomes 
a most desirable and profitable advertising 
medium for all publishers of commercial 
textbooks and for all manufacturers of 
office and school equipment supplies — 
Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education. 


The official delegates of the CoUNCIL 
have agreed practically unanimously that 
the Councit needs an official publication, 
only two delegates, in fact, casting nega- 
tive votes. Hence it is most encouraging 
that THe JourNAL oF Business Epuca- 
TION begins the new school year of 1936- 
1937 as the official organ of the CouNcIL 
with practically the unanimous support 
of the affiliated associations and_ their 
delegates. This wonderful support is grati- 
fying indeed to the Counciw’s officers, to 
its Committee on Publications, and to the 
Editor—all of whom are to render this 
professional service, involving much time 
and effort, without one cent of personal 
income. 


These workers in business education are 
gladly willing to give this service in order 
to provide financial security to the 
Councit in the discharge of its important 
national educational tasks and in order 
to publish in behalf of the Councm, its 
affliated associations, and __ business 
teachers generally, an annual magazine of 
ten issues whose editorial pages are 
wholly controlled by the profession of 
business education. We believe that the 
publication of such a magazine in the un- 
selfish spirit of personal devotion to the 
great cause of business education will 
meet not only with the practically unani- 
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mous support of the affiliated associations 
and its official delegates, but also with 
that of the other associations of business 
teachers throughout the nation. 


In the publication of the JouRNAL as 
the official organ of the CouNcIL, we wish 
to emphasize that this service is rendered 
as supplementary to the publications al- 
ready being put out by the CouNnciL’s 
affiliated organizations in the form of 
yearbooks, quarterlies, magazines and bul- 
letins. The Councit naturally supports 
and encourages such publications one hun- 
dred percent. These publications have been 
and are most significant in developing 
strong professional spirit and pride in 
these associations. The real strength of 
professional devotion in the CouncItL is 
basically measured by the sound and un- 
selfish professional fervor of its affiliated 
associations. There should be room for 
loyalty to an affiliated association and its 
publications, and still further room for 
true professional fealty to the NATIONAL 
Councit and its professional work as ex- 
pressed in the magazine and its other 
forms of service. In a parallel sense we 
have civic devotion to our Federal unit of 
government while at the same time we 
show loyalty to our city and state units of 
government. 


Furthermore, we wish to stress that 
there should always be room enough in 
the field of business education both for 
magazines controlled by professional as- 
sociations of business teachers and for 
those privately controlled. We_ believe 
that it is good for this nation that we 
should have exist side by side public and 
private schools, elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate. In the same sense we be- 
lieve that it should be good for business 
education to have published side by side 
beth public and private magazines. In 
either case the real worth of a magazine, 
as of a school, is measured by the qual- 
ity of its service. 


Consequently, THE JouRNAL oF Bust- 
NESS EpucATION desires to express a spirit 
of sincere colleagueship with all publica- 
tions of its affiliated associations, of other 
associations of business teachers, and of 
private publishing companies. It is by 
cooperation and not by opposition and 
elimination that the great professional 
work of business education is to be best 
accomplished. It is in that spirit of 
friendship that we greet each and every 
one of you, and hope in return to merit 
your whole-hearted approval and sup- 
port.—Paul S. Lomax, President, National 
Council of Business Education. 
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Strange Equipment 
for a Class in Typing! 


A small Monroe model of this type and 


Typing without machines! Is it any less efficient 
the Monroe School Manual of Instruc- 
than trying to teach Office Practice and Business tion make ideal teaching tools for Office 
Practice and Commercial Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic without calculating machines? 


When the students go out into business, they go 
into machine equipped offices. Mostly, they find 
Monroes, for throughout the country Monroe is 
the most widely used calculating machine. 


Monroe sales to schools are growing very fast. 
The Monroe is so simple that the mastery of the 
machine comes quickly, and the student goes on 
in a thorough training in business mathematics. 


MONROE Write for free copy of booklet, 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Personality 


Just what training is needed to meet 
the requirements of office work? Is short- 
hand, or bookkeeping, or typewriting es- 
ential? Do office recruits need to be able 
operate the new office equipment? 
should they be able to operate a calcu- 
ating machine with a high degree of 
kill? Or will mere familiarity with this 
machine suffice? Or do we need to bother 
about modern office machines in training 
cople tor office work? To these ques- 
ions, and similar ones, business men give 
. wide variety of answers. There is no 
unanimity of opinion concerning such 
matters, but on one point business men 
seem to be fairly well agreed. Good per- 
sonality is essential to success in almost 
any worthwhile office job. Not just “good 
looks ;” strong character is desired. The 
traits that make for good character are 
well known. They are possessed in some 
degree by all; they can be developed. 
They should be; to insure success they 
must be. 

Elsewhere in this number is a brief 
description of a personality rating sched- 
ule which, if used in accordance with 
the suggestions that accompany it, will 
yield rich returns in the form of desirable 
business traits. I commend it to commer- 
cial teachers in the belief that they will 
find it useful, and not difficult to use. It 
may be had in packages of 25 copies, 
with instruction sheet, for $.50 by ad- 
dressing The Publications Committee, 
Graduate School of Education, Lawrence 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. (a non-profit pub- 
lication which belongs to the Business 
Education Council). 


Panel Discussions 


As a people we are faddists. Some 
amateur hunter shoots a squirrel and ties 
the tail to his automobile radiator emblem. 
Presto! Tails fly from thousands of em- 
blems—many more tails than there are 
squirrels, dead or alive. Such fads, while 
deplorable because of what they signify, 
need cause us no great concern. But 
when such fads as the panel dis- 
cussion sweep over the country there 
is cause for alarm if they are as fruit- 
less as I believe them to be. 

Where and when did this fad start? I 
wish I knew, Somewhere, sometime a pro- 
gram committee with a dawdling chair- 
man let time slip by until it was too late 
to get speakers and give them time to pre- 
pare papers or speeches. A bright idea 
probably occurred to some committee 
members. “Why not have a_ discussion 
of some topic by members of the com- 
mittee (or other selected leaders) on a 
platform in front of the audience? In- 
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formal, you know, just talk about the 
matter in give-and-take fashion without 
speeches or papers. No preparation neces- 
sary. Just think aloud.” With time press- 
ing any conscientious, but dilatory chair- 
man, would accept such a suggestion as a 
way out. 

Perhaps it didn’t start that way. A 
Dewey, or a Kilpatrick, or a Judd may 
have been the originator of this new idea 
for convention programs. If so, the results 
doubtless justified further experimenta- 
tion with this idea. “Papers” had become 
boresome; speeches only less so. Hence 
any innovation was welcome. 

Seriously, what about the panel dis- 
cussion as a device for dealing with 
problems? I have yet to see one that lived 
up to its promise, Most of them seem to 
be little better than casual street corner 
or club conversation wherever people of 
diverse ideas about a common problem 
happen to meet. There is evident un- 
preparedness, consequent embarrassment, 
lack of logical thinking, apparent tempta- 
tion to “play to the gallery,” inevitable 
inconsistencies in what is said, and all 
in all an unfinished and ragged _per- 
formance with no tangible outcome which 
greatly clarifies the listeners’ thinking 
about the matter under consideration. 

This may be a too severe generalization 
based on too few experiences. Quite so, 
but if true only in part it should give 
pause to those who seem prone to work 
this conference device to death. What are 
its defects, if any are admitted? 

First, the topic. Too often one which 
is too broad to yield to such treatment is 
chosen. Then the panelers roam over the 
whole field in which the problem lies 
without let or hindrance. Even the best 
of chairmen can find no focal point to- 
ward which the discussion may be drawn. 

Second, the chairman. No ordinary pre- 
siding officer will do. It is not enough to 
see that the conference proceeds under 
prescribed rules; it must be carefully 
and skilfully kept within bounds, and 
moving in the right direction and at the 
right speed to arrive at a point where 
progress is apparent to those for whose 
benefit the conference is staged. If it is 
not so handled, it is likely to remind one 
of a 4th of July sparkler which does a 
lot of sputtering, gives the appearance of 
heat and light for a brief moment, and 
suddenly peters out into total darkness. 

Third, the panelers (if there is such a 
word). How many are there who can on 
the spur of the moment, in front of an 
audience, often under the leading of a 
false cue, and as one of a team that has 
never teamed up before, say the right 
thing, in the right way? It is hard enough 
to develop a train of thought, without 
breaks, in the complete privacy of one’s 
study. It is not easy to prepare a sound 


speech which is to be made without in- 


terruption. It is no mean chore to prepare 
for a debate in which you may present 
your views without interruption, listen to 
the other side of the question, and then 
have rebuttal opportunity. 

But any of the above things is child’s 
play compared with effective participation 
in a panel discussion. Note that I say 
“effective;” for to participate ineffec- 
tively in such a discussion should not be 
at all hard. A degree of clear-headedness, 
poise, mastery of the problem, ability to 
speak to the point, ability to ignore an 
audience, tenacity in sticking to the topic 
under consideration, determination not to 
yield to the ever-present temptation to 
amuse entertain the onlookers, 
and willingness to abide by essential rules 
which must govern such a conference is 
possessed by tew of those who are chosen 
for such discussions. In fact the scarcity 
of competent panel discussions will for- 
ever limit the number of such conferences 
which should be held in any important 
field of education. 

Fourth, the audience. Not many live 
audiences can stand the strain of such 
a conference. Too much self-restraint is 


required. At the conclusion of one I 
recently attended, every thoughtiul 
student of education present felt like 


getting up and shouting his disappoint- 
ment at the futility of the whole per- 
formance—some did just that, and the 
chairman banged the gavel and answered 
back, “The conference is adjourned.” 


“But,” you say, “what have you to 
propose? Are you satisfied with papers, 
addresses, round-table conferences, and 


other outworn devices for dealing with 
vital problems?” Of course not. We need 
something quite different. People (at 
least live ones,) don’t want to be talked 
to, or at, all the time; especially by seli- 
styled authorities on subjects with which 
they (the people themselves) are quite 
conversant. They want a chance to raise 
issues; to ask questions. They want to 
react to what is said, and give expression 
to their reactions. They are quick to sense 
unpreparedness on the part of a speaker; 
to note gaps in his arguments; to chall- 
enge one who issues a false pronounce- 
ment or fails to adequately bolster a true 
one. In short, people worth talking to are 
worth listening to. 

Why not try the plan which has been 
followed so successfully by the “Town 
Meeting of the Air” over a national radio 
hook-up during the past year or two? 
Have you listened to it? If not, or if you 
have, don’t miss it this year if it is on the 
air again. 

First, there is an efficient chairman— 
one who dominates the situation every 
minute without seeming to do so, and thus 
with offense to no one. 

Second, there is a topic which is of 
vital importance to many people, which 
is specific enough to insure a focal point 
for the discussion, and which is broad 
enough to permit a reasonably wide range 
of argument and factual statement. 

Third there is an audience, seen and 
unseen, which is keenly interested in 
every word uttered if it has the slightest 
bearing on the topic under consideration, 
and which is not afraid to raise issues and 
ask embarrassing questions if given an 
opportunity. 

Fourth, there are two or three speakers 
who are selected because they are known 
to have ideas on the topic of the eve- 
ning as a result of their own contact 
with it long before the evening’s topic 
was chosen; they are not people of 
some prominence whose names may be 


. (Please turn to page 18) 


for the 2nd consecutive year the 
WORLD’S TYPING CHAMPIONSHIP 
is won with the New Easy-Writing Royal 


Albert Tangora, using a Standard 
Royal, an exact duplicate of the type- 
writer you buy from Royal, typed 135 
net words per minute to win the 
World’s Typing Championship for the 
second time at the International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest. 


And here is another amazing high- 
light . . . SECOND PLACE was won 
by Cortez Peters who operated the 
only other Royal entered! 


This great competition, held in Chi- 
cago Tuesday evening August 25th, is 
the sternest known “one hour test” of 
typewriters and typists. Transcribing 
from unrehearsed copy .. . with a 
penalty of 10 words for every error 

. and all results openly checked 
and available for public inspection! 


Victory in such a contest is proof posi- 
tive, a clear-cut demonstration of the 
outstanding superiorities of the New 
Easy-Writing Royal. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


ALBERT TANGORA, Winner 
of World’s Typing Champion- 
ship, 1935 and again in 1936, 
says in a signed statement, “In 
my first full year using a Royal, 
my speed has increased at least 
7 words per minute, with an im- 
provement in accuracy of nearly 
100% over the best previous 
year’s work I’ve ever done.” 


The test of a typewriter is the typewriter itself 
and the work it does. Royal invites you to 
judge the New Royal solely on this basis. 
Invite a demonstration. In your office with 
your own operators . . . Compare the Work. 


WORLD'S NO. 1 TYPEWRITER 
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Europe Challenges the 


American Teacher, Part II 


by Lee Galloway, Ph.D. 


Formerly Professor of Commerce and Industry 


an 
Director of Department of Management 
New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Remarks: In this series of articles Dr, Galloway is presenting 
the results of three months of study spent in Europe in the summer 
of 1935 in an attempt to interpret the revolutionary movements in 
that part of the world with reference to the democratic ideals of social 
life in this country. In the previous article he presented an evaluation 
of Hitler as the leader of the German people, and of how the theories 
of the European movements will come to America even though the 
European realities will not. 


Education in the Totalitarian State 


T is characteristic of all the totali- 

tarian states of Europe that edu- 
cation has been installed as_ the 
mechanistic and automatic “gov- 
ernor” of their systems. They all 
have the common problem of keeping 
the “will” of the people in balance 
with the “will” of the state as ex- 
pressed by a dictator or a party. This 
places education in a strategic posi- 
tion, but at the price of its own 
autonomy. The merging of all insti- 
tutional activities into a single stream 
of State authority demands the 
elimination of all function not mov- 
ing directly and swiftly to the desired 
ideas. In the institution of education 


Was hoften die Erbminderwertigen? 


Es koften taglich: 
FinKriippel oe Blinder S-be« 
ein Geifteskranker 42x 


Ein Arbeiter hat taglich 
mit [einer Familie 3-4 RM Quszugeben. 


the authoritarian state saw the con- 
flict which would arise if the natural 
rights of the “individual” were in- 
cluded in a program calling for a 
thorough going subordination of all 
“rights.” 

Perhaps in no other sector of the 
struggle between Autocracy and 
Democracy is the difference between 
the two principles so well defined. 
Here on an enlarged scale is the old 
struggle between the teacher and the 
student in the pedagogical attempt to 
“break” the child’s way of living to 
a prescribed program of “Subject 
matter.” The parallelism is perfect 
and it carries a mighty lesson to those 
who still applaud from the bleachers 
of the old curriculum and its meth- 
ods. What would happen for instance 
if the Nazi theory of State were 
transferred to America? First, it 
would call for the elimination of 
education and of republican forms 
since it condemns in one breath ob- 
structions to its totalitarian purpose 
as contrasted with “the aimless and 
chaotic character of democracies and 
their systems of education.” Con- 
cretely, the following recommenda- 
tions of our National Educational 


Blood purity has not only a race signifi- 
cance in Germany, but also freedom from 
These two charts 
not only tell the story of inherited tenden- 


inherited weaknesses. 


cies but bring home to each family the 
evidence of the costs of ‘‘die Erbminder- 
wertigen.” 


Association Committee on Social- 
Economic Goals, which set down ten 
inalienable rights for each individual, 
would be reversed: 


1. Hereditary strength 
2. Physical security 
3. Participation in an evolving culture 
(a) Skills, techniques, knowledges 
(b) Values, standards, outlooks 
4. An active, flexible personality 
(a) Personal initiative 
(b) Discriminating judgment and choice 
(c) Flexibility of thought and conduct 
(d) Individual differences 
(e) Cooperativeness. 
5. Suitable occupation 
(a) Guidance 
(b) Training 
(c) Placement and advancement 
. Economic security 
. Mental security 
. Equality of opportunity 
. Freedom 
. Fairplay 


Nazi Philosophy 


Let the Minister of Propaganda 
state the position defended by the 
supporters of the Autocratic state: 
“Germany,” says Mr. Goebbels, “‘is 
to have only one goal, one party, one 
conviction, and this organization is 
to be identical with the nation.” 
Narrow! but, as a principle of regi- 
mentation for administrative effici- 
ency, no military commander could 
have spoken more to the point. Later, 
so as to leave no doubt that the end 
(Gleichschaltung ) would be the basis 
tor justifying the means, he declared, 
“Anyone may criticise the govern- 
ment who is not afraid of going to 
jail.” 

Could any dialectical challenge to 
Democracy be more inclusive than 
this? It has also many practical ap- 
plications, much more implicit. If one 
doubts this, let him drop anyone of 
the “Ten Inalienable Rights” men- 
tioned above, into the hopper of Nazi 
philosophy. He will discover that 
National Socialism is not without 
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strong dialectical support for the ar- 
gument, presented time and again by 
a modern German dialectical product 
strongly resembles those encased 
links of historic gustatory associa- 
tion, which made an earlier Germany 
famous. To the socialist this product 
has an olfactory appeal all out of 
proportion to the character of the 
ingredients or thoroughness of its 
cooking. 


Gleichschaltung 


The philosophy of Gleichschaltung 
covers all activities of life, and under 
the Aegis of the State all human re- 
lationships are pressed into the 
straitjacket of conformity. Hence 
the richness and variety of initiative 
of the individual and of social groups 
as listed in the “Rights” by the N. 
E. A., are developed and adapted to 
the support of the state organism. 
Through this means the disturbances 
due to conflict are eliminated and 
cooperative harmony attained. 

Gleichschaltung therefore ap- 
proaches all the activities of life— 
physical, emotional and intellectual 
from a direction exactly opposite 
from that of Democracy. A Federal 
Cultural Chamber in Germany de- 
fines what is and what is not accepta- 
ble in art, literature and science. It 
says, “Is it not simpler and hence 
more efficient to do this under the 
Fuehrerprincip than by the Demo- 
cratic hodge-podge”? The former 
permits the Fuehrer to judge the in- 
dividual as to the measure of feeling 
of responsibility displayed toward 
the national community. The latter 
forces all judgment through the col- 
ander of Democratic experience. 

How this system works may be il- 
lustrated by reference to the field of 
history. Judged by the standard rule 
ef unification as applied to race in- 
tegrity, the Nordic race is the creator 
of culture and_ civilization. The 
“politisch-soldatisches” ideal fur- 
nishes the primary basis for all na- 
tional life, i.e., discipline, training 
and order with their standards of 
conduct, honor, service and loyalty to 
the purposes of the State; German 
heroes of the battlefield personify 
German ambitions for a future race 
of supermen while tending at the 
same time (1) to reduce the general 
sense of inferiority occasioned by 
the defeat in The World War and 
(2) to discredit the Republic and the 
liberal Germany of the past two 
decades. 

But the history of the past is a 
small part of the program of the 
nation. Contemporary Germany is 
studied through school journeys and 
excursions for both young and adult 
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and no means are omitted to pro- 
mote an understanding of the de- 
pendence of Germany upon political 
unity and all other form of. soli- 
darity—not even the element of Ger- 
man spiritual unity, which is empha- 
sized through a widespread propa- 
ganda at home and abroad (espe- 
cially the border states such as 
Czechoslovakia and Austria) in pro- 
moting a study of luslandsdeutsch- 
dam. 

The above, of course, is a very 
sketchy view of the German pro- 
gram of coordination through educa- 
tion but it illustrates the procedure 
under the totalitarian theory of the 
state. The arbitrary methods of ad- 
ministration under the Minister of 
Education; the compulsory require- 
ments of teachers in universities and 
other higher educational institutions ; 
the dissolving of all teachers’ organi- 
zations and their replacement by a 
single national political teachers’ 
union (nationalsozialistischer Lehrer- 
bund) ; the superseding of the faculty 
authority to appoint professors by a 
central government official (appoint- 
ments being colored by the political 
record of the candidate); the sup- 
pression of academic freedom as we 
know and cherish it in America; 
and the breaking up of the academic 
autonomy always associated with the 
older German University life, by 
state appointments and regulations— 
all these and much more would only 
lend emphasis to the vast difference 
between the totalitarian view of “in- 
dividual rights” and the American 
view. 


In Contrast 


The state, to be sure, in whatever 
form and with whatever amount of 
power a nation chooses to endow it, 
is the synthetic expression of the 
will of its people. But democracy ap- 
proaches its conception of juridical 


unity as a process of evolutionary as- 
similation, starting with the freedom 
of the individual and his occasions 
of experience. Totalitarianism starts 
with the finished conception and by 
a series of analytical adjustments 
assigns among the groups and _ in- 
dividuals the degree of liberty which 
the conditions justify as being in 
harmony with his ‘a priori” ideas of 
efficiency. 

The nations of the world are all 
faced with fundamental problems 
that differ not so much in kind as in 
their form, their time of appearance 
and method of attack. For a century 
America has been the international 
guinea pig of the political economist. 
Let us not forget our problems of 
1776, political, racial, economic, re- 
gious and educational—when our 
government was bringing under its 
control the new activities presented 
by the exigencies of minority groups 
with new interests, new personalities, 
new needs and urgent claims. Today 
Europe a typical manifestation of 
this same expansion of the social 
sense again appears in the emer- 
gence of the claims of the lower 
strata of labor above the level of 
minority protest into a position of 
power sufficient to enforce its de- 
mands. The proletarian Revolution 
in Russia, the Labor Front in Ger- 
many and the Charter of Labor in 
ltaly—all indicate the nature and 
character of the new needs, new 
exigencies, new claims that the states 
of Europe must assimilate as a part 
of their life and adjust to their re- 
spective systems of government if 
they would stabilize themselves. 

In the meantime American teachers 
can assume the role of impartial stu- 
dents and use the equipment of the 
experimental laboratories of Europe 
for realistic testing of American 
theories of democracy. 

(To be continued) 


How to Improve Your Spelling 


This method of improving one’s spell- 
ing has special reference to the words one 
has misspelled, but it may be used to ad- 
vantage by the student in preparing for 
his daily spelling test. 


Directions 


1. Write the misspelled words correctly, 
without showing diacritical marks or ac- 
cented syllables, into a note book from the 
text book. 

2. If you are in doubt about the pro- 
nunciation of any word, refer at once to 
your spelling book or dictionary. 

3. Look at each written word in note 
book intently, and photograph it, as it 
were, on your mind. 

4. Then after carefully observing again 
each word in turn in the note book, write 
the word on a sheet of paper, in column 


dat each letter in the word separately 
—t-h-u-s. 

5. Then copy from the sheet into your 
note book, each separate word, writing it 
opposite the corresponding word previous- 
ly copied from the text book. If the spell- 
ing of the opposite words checks, you may 
feel satisfied that you have properly pre- 
pared your lesson. Words which do not 
correspond should be treated just as you 
did in the beginning. In other words, re- 
peat three times the “reverse posting” 
method with each word that did not “re- 
verse post” correctly. 

The detail of this procedure will require 
the proper concentration necessary for one 
tc photograph merttally the correct out- 
line of any word one may have misspelled. 
—Edweard E. Soulé, Soulé College, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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by Paul L. Turse 
High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Mr. Turse, who has previously contributed to the Journal, tells in this 
article how shorthand teachers may individualize class instruction, 
through the use of dictating machines. 


gp aged one of the greatest 
single contributing causes to 
unsatisfactory transcription results 
in shorthand lies in the fact that 
this subject does not readily lend it- 
self to individualized instruction. 
Many transcription errors in the 
comparatively slow _ transcription 
time may be traced to the fact that 
the individual pupil does not get 
sufficient transcribing practice—the 
kind of practice which is provided 
through the medium of dictation and 
on material which is timed and se- 
lected so as to be within his hear- 
ing and reporting comprehension. 
No pupil can be expected to 
transcribe quickly or intelligently any 
matter which he does not under- 
stand. Under ordinary classroom 
conditions, most of the dictation ma- 
terial is suited to the comprehension 
of the average or brighter pupils. 
For the pupils with more limited 
vocabularies or poorer “language 


dictation material for some pupils 
should result in increased speed and 
accuracy in transcribing. All pu- 
pils cannot be subjected to vocabu- 
lary building procedures of the same 
kind and to the same degree. 


The Dictation Rate 


The rate of dictation may also 
have an important bearing upon the 
rate of transcription and its ac- 
curacy. Under conditions where the 
entire class is subjected to a single 
dictation rate—a rate which usually 
offers no stimulus to the rapid 
writers and which places unfair pres- 
sure upon the slow ones — the 


slow pupil is frequently penalized 
in transcription time and accuracy 
simply because of poorly propor- 
tioned, incomplete or omitted out- 
caused by 


lines? undue _ physical 


A Shorthand Class in the Peekskill 

High School showing how provision may 

be made for Slow, Medium and Rapid 
Groups in Dictation Practice. 


sense” such material frequently im- 
poses additional transcribing handi- 
caps. The transcription time of 
such pupils is greatly slowed up be- 
cause they must ponder over out- 
lines which to them represent un- 
familiar words or unusual sentence 
structure. 

The procedure of adapting dicta- 
tion material to the comprehension 
of poorer pupils may, in some cases, 
be “lowering standards” but it does 
recognize the principle that the learn- 
ing situation, in the beginning at 
least, should involve elements with- 
in the experiences of the learner’, 
and that satisfaction must accom- 
pany the responses if motivation is 
to be provided for further learning. 
The point to be made here is that, 
other factors being equal, simpler 


1Lomax, Paul S. ‘Commercial 
Problems,” p. 114, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
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pressure. For such pupils, other 
conditions being equal, a mere de- 
crease in the dictation rate should 
result in more legible outlines and 
increased transcription speed and 
accuracy. 

It should be kept in mind that 
there are some pupils whose only 
virtue is that they learn rapidly; 
that there are others whose only 
vice is that they learn slowly, and 
that thoroughness, or lack of. it, 


2From analysis of 10,800 transcription errors 
reported by Ethel H. Wood in the Journal of 
Business Education, February, 1936, 46.7% of 
the total errors were caused by omissions and 
inaccuracies in the shorthand notes. While vari- 
ous causes might be cited for the omissions, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that in many cases, 
the material was not within the reporting com- 
prehension of the individual. 


Group Plan for Shorthand Instruction 


is a variable trait factor which may 
make either type of pupil superior 
to the other. Certainly from a busi- 
ness standpoint an accurate tran- 
script made from 80-words-a-minute 
dictation is worth more than an in- 
accurate transcript made from 100- 
words-a-minute dictation. There- 
fore, for no other reason than this, 
slower pupils as well as_ faster 
pupils, are entitled to a dictation rate 
that is at least within their report- 
ing comprehension. The teacher’s 
problem, then, is to vary the rate 
and the content of the dictation ma- 
terial in a way which will offer no 
serious detriment to the progress of 
any pupil. 

But how can the teacher meet 
simultaneously the dictation needs of 
slow, average, and rapid writers? 
How may the nature and content of 
the dictation material be varied to 
meet individual needs with maxi- 
mum economy in classroom time? In 
an attempt to solve this dictation 
problem, the following plan with the 
cooperation of the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration was conducted in the Peek- 
skill High School, Peekskill, New 
York. 


The Group Set-Up 


For a class of twenty-four first- 
year shorthand pupils, three trans- 
cribers were set up on tables, each 
large enough to accommodate eight 
pupils. Each machine was equipped 
with a multiple extension rod and 
eight individual hearing tubes. Elec- 
tric extension cords were dropped 
through holes in the tables and 
plugged into electric sockets in the 
floor. Special diaphragms were in- 
stalled in the reproducing mechan- 
isms of the transcribing machines 
in order to secure sufficient voice 
volume to travel the length of the 
eight individual tubes. The class 
was divided into slow, average, and 
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rapid writers, each group being as- 
signed to a machine. Pupils with 
the most acute hearing and those 
with better developed “language 
sense” were assigned the end tubes. 
This arrangement tended to “equal- 
ize” conditions for all pupils in each 


group. 
General Dictation Procedure 


For first-year classes, dictation 
was taken from the slow rate ma- 
chine at 30 words a minute; from 
the medium rate machine at 45 
words a minute; from the rapid rate 
machine at 60 words a minute. Dic- 
tation was taken at the end of the 
period so that transcriptions could 
be made outside of class and 
checked the following day at the 
machines. 

When speed building on brief 
forms or common phrases was the 
objective, all three machines con- 
tained chiefly the same kind of ma- 
terial with the difference in rate, as 
previously explained. The set speed 
of each machine could be increased 
or decreased from ten to twenty 
words a minute without extreme 
voice distortion by means of the 
speed control screw. In this way, 
it was possible for each group to 
secure successive “takes” at in- 
creasing speeds. 

With the teacher relieved of the 
dictation, and thereby free to walk 
among the groups and to watch the 
pupils while they were writing 
“under fire,” the plan provided an 
excellent method of diagnosing pupil 
difficulties. It was not necessary to 
trace certain errors back from the 
transcript. Faulty techniques and 
errors due to pencil gripping, incor- 
rect phrasing, sprawled outlines, 
confused principles, etc., could be 
checked at the source. Diagnosis 
became preventative in character. 
Mental or written notes by the 
teacher formed the basis for reme- 
dial dictation for pupils who were 
experiencing similar difficulties. 

Pupils who transcribed accurate- 
ly had the opportunity to move up 
to a higher rate machine. When 
dictation involved new principles, all 
machines contained the same dicta- 
tion. The material as well as the 
rate was varied only in remedial 
and in review dictation. Pupils fre- 
quently used study periods and 
after-school hours for extra dicta- 
tion practice. In many cases, this 
would be inconvenient or impos- 
sible if dictation were given directly 
and personally by the teacher. 

Monitors in each group prepared 
the machine while the roll was being 
taken. They put records into the 
rack after dictation was finished, 
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shaved old records after school 
hours, and were responsible for hav- 
ing equipment in an orderly condi- 
tion at dismissal. Approximately 
one hour of the teacher’s time was 
required each day to select suitable 
material and to dictate records. 


Advantages of Plan 


While the classes were not large 
enough to permit a_ scientifically 
controlled experiment, several 
months’ trial of the plan showed the 
following obvious advantages over 
one-rate dictation by the teacher: 

1, Dictation material can be partly 
individualized with maximum economy 
in classroom time. 

2. The dictation rate can be more 

nearly adapted to abilities of individual 
pupils. 
_ 3. The teacher is relieved of dictation 
in class and is free to make close ob- 
servation of pupils while they are writ- 
ing “under fire.” 

4. Pupil concentration and interest is 
maintained; the higher rate machines 
provide a constant challenge. 

5. Ringing of bells, knocks at_ the 
door, street noises, etc., are less likely 
to interrupt the dictation. 

. Group remedial dictation drill is 
facilitated. 


Limitations and Difficulties 


Since commercial wax cylinders 
were used, it was not to be expected 
that perfect voice recordings could 
be secured. As predicted by the 
writer in a former article®, certain 
difficulties were to be expected. 
Strong vowels and dipthongs in 
short words tended to obscure minor 
vowels and consonants; words con- 
taining weak syllables or weak 
vowels and combinations such as 
“wh,” “th” and aspirates did not 
record clearly; pupils with poor 
hearing and poor “language sense” 


Turse, P. L. “Individualizing Shorthand With 
Dictating Machines,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, May, 1935, 


found it difficult to adapt themselves 
to the machine; a great deal of 
shaving and reshaving of cylinders 
was necessary. These difficulties, 
however, can be practically elimi- 
nated with the use of electrically re- 
corded permanent records. 

In the first semester of the course, 
three other difficulties (inherent in 
the subject rather than in the 
method) were encountered. First, 
there is a dearth of variable supple- 
mentary dictation material because 
such material necessarily is limited 
to the principles learned at any 
given point in the progress of the 
course; second, pupils are more or 
less ‘‘rule conscious” while writing, 
therefore making adaptation to the 
machine somewhat difficult; third, 
the class range in writing speeds and 
the difference in learning difficulties 
are probably not great enough to 
warrant pupil grouping. 

However, during the second and 
following semesters, the possibilities 
become increasingly greater. The 


really superior and the really slow 


pupils are definitely determined, the 
differences in their dictation needs 
become apparent and the need for 
some individualized plan becomes 
necessary. Since writing becomes 
more automatized, adaptation to the 
machine becomes easier. Moreover, 
once that all the principles are cov- 
ered, an unlimited amount of dicta- 
tion material is available for vary- 
ing remedial purposes. 

Sufficient experimentation has 
been done with the plan to convince 
us that the advantages more than 
outweigh the difficulties. With fur- 
ther refinements in the wax-repro- 
ducing mechanism, and with cheaper 
permanent records to eliminate ex- 
cessive dictation and reshaving of 
cylinders, the plan offers great pos- 
sibilities for becoming one solution 
to the perplexing dictation problem. 


THE MANAGING EDITOR’S CORNER 


AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR 


READERS 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


Successful buying is mainly a matter of being well-informed on what one con- 


templates purchasing. 


This can be arranged for easily and conveniently through the 


reading of advertising and advertising literature. 


We are apt to think of advertisers as having only sales departments and to think 


always in terms of their selling us. 


Successful business firms really think a lot more 


in terms of serving than they do about selling, knowing that serving is the very essence 


of selling. So feel free to get in touch with our advertisers. 


You’ll consistently find 


that you are in touch with firms that will express a desire to do anything they can to 
be of service to you, and concerns that will want to sell you only if it very definitely 
's to your interest to buy—and then only if you show a buying interest. 
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The Workbook in 
Junior Business Training 


by A. Sidney Galper 


Salem Vocational School 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Is the workbook necessary? If not, is it desirable? 


If neither, is it 


ever justifiable? 


HE teacher in school today 

finds that publishing houses in 
their desire to provide instructional 
material which shall meet the needs 
of the school are issuing workbooks, 
packaged forms, or ruled blankbooks 
as supplements to school texts. It 
is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the value of the workbook in 
connection with the course in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
which goes under the title of Junior 
Business Training or some similar 
heading. 

Can this type of instructional ma- 
terial like all others stand the test 
of utility? Is it necessary? If not, 
is it desirable? If neither, is it ever 
justifiable? I am going to discuss 
its utility in relation to the aims 
usually presented for the Junior 
Business Training course to see 
whether we can come to some de- 
cision, 


Aims 

(1) Personal Use, now and _ later— 
to prepare boys and girls to handle their 
personal business affairs satisfactorily 
even if they do not adopt business as a 
life career. 

The workbook would seem to have a 
more important bearing on this aim than 
on the others which follow. The per- 
sonal use aim is based on the theory that 
the material should be valuable of itself 
to the student or it should not be taught. 
It seems to me, that if the student is 
to handle his personal affairs satisfac- 
torily it would be desirable to have 
practice in this type of work to give him 
a more definite knowledge of their use 
and skill in handling them correctly. 

In the average daily transactions the 
student and his family come into con- 
tact with many of the forms found in 
the workbook. Statements, bills, checks, 
money orders, receipts, etc. all play an 
important part in his daily activities. He 
should know how to make proper use 
of the business, governmental, and per- 
sonal services. No matter how many 
times he may look at the forms in the 
text, and no matter how much informa- 
tion he may study about them, they will 
be a strange and practically an entirely 
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new thing when the time comes for him 
to make personal use of them, unless 
he has some actual practice on some sort 
of business forms. 

(2) Social Understanding—this aim and 
the one above are closely allied. It 
means that the student should appreciate 
the social implications of business matters. 
He should understand his part in  so- 
ciety. 

It seems to me that practice on forms as 
provided in the workbook makes for 
better understanding of how to carry 
on his associations with others more 
easily and accurately. There is social 
value in understanding postal forms, bills 
from public utilities such as telephone 
company, need for accuracy in filling out 
forms, etc., that could not be obtained 
and impressed on the student through 
the mere reading and discussion. 

This need for understanding how to 
properly use business, governmental, and 
personal services is well expressed in the 
following statement’. “Every business 
should be run primarily for the benefit 
of the people whom that business may 
serve. * * * Therefore, everyone should 
be taught how properly to use these and 
other business, governmental, and _per- 
sonal services.” 

(3) Vocational Intelligence—to insure 
to boys and girls a better understand- 
ing of business relationships and re- 
sponsibilities so that they may appreciate 
the importance of securing adequate 
training before entering upon a life 
career. 

This intelligence is necessary to en- 
able the student to do the right thing 
at the right time. The practice in the 
various forms aids in tying up the in- 
formation and illustrations in the text 
to definite business practices. It aids 
in better understanding of the origin of 
transactions and the various means of 
conducting one’s affairs. It emphasizes 
the need for accuracy and the need for 
knowledge in correctly using these and 
other forms that are necessary for the 
proper carrying on of business. Voca- 
tional intelligence is the kind of intel- 
ligence that enables the student to han- 
dle himself more satisfactorily to him- 
self and everybody else. He will be 
more keen about things, especially busi- 
ness forms, if he has had experience 
in filling them out. 

(4) Vocational Guidance—to show 
boys and girls that there are many 
types of business work on several levels 


_ 1 Nichols, F. G., ‘‘New Junior Business Train- 
ing,’’ page 2 


of a business organization; that it is im- 
portant for young people who intend to 
go into business to select a worth-while 
kind of position to prepare for; and 
that a higher goal than the first posi- 
tion should be chosen and prepared for 
in part at least. 

It should help the student decide 
whether to go into a certain kind of 
work or not. Its purpose in part is to 
discover aptitudes. 

Looking at this aim from the teacher’s 
point of view the workbook gives an 
opportunity to fill out forms correctly, 
neatly, understandingly; to follow di- 
rections; to adapt the writing to the type 
of form—all of which practices are of 
much value in deciding the aptitude the 
student has for office, clerical work, etc. 

The teacher can also point out to 
students that this type of work is on 
the clerical level and provides an oppor- 
tunity to show that a higher goal than the 
first position should be chosen and _ pre- 
pared for in part at least. 

(5) Prevocational—to give a basis for 
more advanced types of business training 
and to encourage boys and girls to go 
on through high school at least before 
entering employment. 

The workbook doesn’t do much to de- 
velop this aim. It will, however, lay a 
basis for the work on business forms 
in the bookkeeping class and the office 
practice class. 

(6) Try-out and Exploratory—to give 
boys and girls some experience in dif- 
ferent kinds of business work so_ that 
they may study themselves in relation 
to each kind of work. This will help 
each pupil to select and prepare for the 
kind of work for which he is best suited 
by aptitude, ability, and natural interest. 

This work on the workbooks provides 
try-out on actual business forms. 

(7) Vocational—to give some training 
for such junior positions as may be open 
to those pupils who have to leave school 
before completing the full business train- 
ing program. 

This aim is becoming of less importance 
in the Junior Business Training course. 
The type of work on the forms in the 
workbook will be beneficial to those 
pupils who do leave school and obtain 
a job on low clerical levels. A knowl- 
edge of and ability to use the various 
forms while not developed to a high 
degree of efficiency still would prove of 
great worth to the pupil. 


Evaluation 


The utility of the workbook has 
been discussed. Now the final ques- 
tions may be raised: “Is the work- 
book necessary? If not, is it desir- 
able? If neither, is it ever justifi- 
able?” 

To say that it is necessary to have 
workbooks as such is a strong state- 
ment to make, when we consider the 
total cost, and the fact that school 
committees are cutting down on all 
possible items. I feel that it would 
be safe, however, to say that it is 
desirable ; that practice of some kind 
on some sort of forms is necessary. 
There is no doubt but that students 
need to have practice on forms 
which they will meet in business. 
The mere talking about or looking 
at a form is not sufficient to give the 
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student ability to use it correctly or 
impress upon him the reasons for 
filling it in a definite way. 

The question may be asked, 
“Won't they get this practice in some 
other way? Won't they get it in 
bookkeeping anyway, and later on in 
the senior year in the office practice 
class?” In reply, I would say that 
the personal use value is important 
enough to justify its inclusion in the 
Junior Business Training course. 
Many of the students may not take 
bookkeeping or continue on to the 
senior year and take office practice. 
I think the question is not so much 
whether this type of material is jus- 
tified but rather what kind of mate- 
rial should be used and what should 
be included in the pad or workbook 
and how the workbook should be 
handled. 


Along with mimeographed ma- 
terial, and for that matter, with the 
workbook, supplementary material 
obtained from actual business could 
be placed on the bulletin board. 
Following are suggestions for sam- 
ple forms which can be made avail- 
able in the class: 


Bills, invoices, statements. 


Drafts, promissory notes, trade ac- 
ceptances. 
Forms and receipts for registered 


and insured mail. 
Postal and express money orders. 
Checks, etc. 
Specimen budgets issued by insurance 
companies and banks. 
Deeds, leases, bills of sale. 
Life and fire insurance policies. 
Mortgages, stocks, bonds. 
Good business letters. 
Application blanks for positions. 


Another way to obtain material 
for use in the class and lessen the 


The disadvantage of the above 
method is that the need for addi- 
tional material in quantities arises 
each year and would soon become 
a matter of dissatisfaction and an- 
noyance to the various people who 
are contacted to provide this na- 
terial. 


Advantages in Use of the 
Workbook 


The workbook has the convenience 
of being conveniently bound. When 
the work is completed the page is 
torn off and put into a notebook or 
scrapbook for future reference if 
desired. There is a saving of time 
and energy on the part of the 
teacher. There is also a saving of 
space which would be needed to 
store the loose material. It would 
be more desirable to use the various 


Samples of some of the Business Forms usually found in Junior Business Training Workbooks. 
Is It Worthwhile to Know How to Use Them Properly and Accurately? 


Alternative Procedures 


Since I have concluded that a 
workbook is desirable but not ab- 
solutely necessary, what could be 
substituted for it? It is possible to 
provide practice on business forms 
by making use of the mimeograph 
machine. | feel, however, that though 
this method may be cheaper, still 
it will not be as effective as the 
printed form which makes the work 
thoroughly realistic. The workbook 
becomes valuable only if correlated 
carefully with the exercises in the 
text. 
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cost for the same would be to make 
use of local business concerns, such 
as the following, for free material: 


Insurance companies—budgets, policies, 
booklets of various kinds. 

Banks—deposit slips, checks, 
budgets. 

Telephone and telegraph companies— 
various forms. 

Express company—various forms. 

R. R. company—bills of lading, etc. 

Post Office—money order blanks, etc. 

Department stores—sales slips, ete. 

Any ordinary business concern—in- 
voices, statements, etc. (If not ob- 
tainable, these can be run off on 
mimeograph. ) 


notes, 


business concerns for other purposes, 
as for talks to the class, visits and 
investigatory work of one kind or 
another. 

The work is desirable for other 
reasons besides the actual practice 
it provides. It enables the students 
to see some of the up-to-date busi- 
ness forms that up to this time they 
may never have seen or handled. It 
provides motivation and creates in- 
terest in the work. It has value in 
integrated penmanship, providing 
motivation there for improvement 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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A Personality Rating Schedule: 


by Phillip J]. Rulon, et al 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


As most members of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association know, a 
group of commercial educators representing this Association and a group of office 
managers representing the National Office Management Association (known as the 
Business Education Council) have been engaged in a two-year study, the outcome 
of which is to be a series of vocational ability tests for the use of schools in 
appraising the fitness of their graduates for employment and for the use of 


employers in appraising the fitness of applicants for office positions. 


The report 


of this Business Education Council will be made at the E.C.T.A, convention next 


March 24-27. 


In the belief that personality has quite as much to do with vocational suc- 
cess as does technical skill, the first step taken by the Council was the preparation 


of a Personality Rating Schedule. 


Dr. Phillip J. Rulon of Harvard University, 


Technical Adviser to the Council, describes and illustrates this Schedule in the fol- 


lowing statement. 


Only the first of the eight principal scales is shown. Copies of the complete 
schedule for experimental use can be ordered from the Committee on Publica- 
tions, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts. 


One sample of the Schedule with a copy of directions for using it, 10 


cents; package of 25 copies of the Schedule and a copy of directions, 50 cents. 


—F.G.N. 


HE Business Education Council, com- 

prised of representatives of the Na- 

tional Office Management Association 
and the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, together with a number of 
advisers and consultants, was organized 
jor the purpose of examining and cer- 
iifying certain commercial students who 
had pursued studies in preparation for 
office work. One of the most important 
activities of the Council is the construc- 
tion and administration of tests designed 
to measure a student’s knowledge of, and 
ability to perform, the duty of positions 
for which he has undergone training. 
While such tests may indicate what the 
student can do and what he knows, they 
do not tell the prospective employer very 
much about what sort of a person the 
student is. To provide a means of re- 
porting systematically the student’s per- 
sonal characteristics, a Personality Rating 
Schedule was prepared. 

The first step in its construction was 
the requesting of a number of office man- 
agers in various New England cities to 
indicate what personality characteristics 
they considered important for employees 


1 Reprinted, in part, from “The Harvard Teach- 
ers Record,” Vol. 6, No. 1 (February, 1936). 


in their offices. Only employers of fairly 
large numbers of office workers were con- 
sulted. These office managers submitted 
lists of personality characteristics, to- 
gether with explanatory remarks indicat- 
ing something of what was meant by the 
various traits named. 

From these returns a master list of 
twelve personal qualities was drawn up 
and submitted to a selected group of 
twenty-five office managers, with the re- 
quest that they check those characteristics 
which they considered important and de- 
sirable in their office workers. Twenty- 
three of these office managers returned 
their lists with appropriate check marks 
as requested, and from these returns cal- 
culations were made which resulted in 
arranging the twelve qualities in descend- 
ing order of the number of votes re- 
ceived, as follows: Mental Alertness, Ini- 
tiative, Reliability, Cooperation with Fel- 
low-workers, Health, Judgment, Coopera- 
tion with Superior Officers, Personal 
Appearance, Punctuality, Courtesy, Hab- 
its of Industry, Disposition, Accuracy, 
Confidence, and Poise. The last three 
items were added to the printed list by 
one or more of the cooperating office 
managers. 

Since there appeared to be an avoid- 


able and undesirable degree of overlap- 
ing among the qualities in the list, cer- 
tain combinations and eliminations were 
made. Reliability, Punctuality, and Hab- 
its of Industry were combined and called 
Dependability. Cooperation with Fellow- 
workers and Codperation with Superior 
Officers were considered separate aspects 
of the more inclusive quality Codperative- 
ness. The last four items on the list, 
Disposition, Accuracy, Confidence, and 
Poise, received so few votes that it 
seemed undesirable to extend the rating 
scale to include them. The result of these 
decisions was the following list of eight 
traits: Mental Alertness, Initiative, 
Dependability, Codperativeness, Health, 
Judgment, Personal Impression, and 
Courtesy. 

An attempt was made to determine for 
each of these traits several aspects which 
could be rated either upon the basis of 
the teacher’s observations in the classroom 
or upon the degree of acquaintance ordi- 
narily existing between a _ classroom 
teacher and his high-school senior stu- 
dents. A graphic rating scale was then 
provided for each of these aspects, with 
descriptive passages placed along the 
scale to indicate the degree to which a 
student may possess a given characterist::. 

There are thus eight principal scales 
in the schedule, and for each of these 
there are several sub-scales (usually 
four). The teacher rates the student only 
on the sub-scales. The rating on each 
principal scale is computed by averaging 
the ratings on the appropriate sub-scales. 

When all the sub-scales have been 
checked, the eight summary scales on the 
front of the schedule are filled out by 
averaging the ratings of the appropriate 
sub-scales on the inside pages of the 
schedule. If, for example, a student has 
been given ratings of 4, 4%, 4, and 3% 
respectively on the four sub-scales under 
mental alertness, the average of these 
values, 4, is carried to the front page 
and recorded on the summary scale for 
mental alertness. When all of the eight 
summary scales on the front of the 
schedule have been checked, the average 
of all eight may be recorded on the final 
summary scale on the bottom. 

A manual of instructions has been 
prepared, indicating several ways in which 
the schedule may be utilized in the sys- 
tematic reporting of personality charac- 
teristics. 


I MENTAL 
| | | 


4 3 
| | | | | ! | | 


2 1 0 
| | | | | | | | 


Grasps instructions 


Understands in- Follows ordinary 


May misunderstand Fails to understand 


1. almost, instantly structions very instructions sat- instructions unless instructions even 
Ss and with unerring readily isfactorily amplified after repetition or 
accuracy amplification 
5 4 3 2 1 0 
| | | | | ! | | | | | | | | | | 
2. Profit from Never makes Is quick to Avoids repetition Is slow to profit Makes same mistakes 
Mistakes the same mistake profit from of serious mistakes from mistakes over and over 
twice mistakes 
5 4 3 2 1 0 
| | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
3. Active Always mentally _ Generally mentally Usually attends Frequently in- Habitually wool- 
Attention active and attentive active and attentive to business in attentive in gathering in 
in class in class class class class 
5 4 3 


| | | | | 


2 
| 


| | 


Constantly seeks in- 
formation above and 
beyond point 
reached in class 


4. Intellectual 
Curiosity 


Frequently seeks Occasionally inter- 

information in ested in finding out 
excess of that about allied material 
required in class which is not required 


Seldom interested in 

hases of the sub- 
ject not covered by 
assignment 


Exhibits no interest 
in any material be- 
yond the actual 
assignment 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 9) 


used as window-dressing and who are 
willing to speak on almost any topic if an 
audience is assured. 

Fifth, each speaker is given a modest 
time limit and held strictly to it. Each 
must prepare carefully and_ rehearse 
faithfully if he is to get his message over 
before the chairman indicates that his 
time to stop has come. Each is aware 
that no issues can be ducked; that he 
will be plied with searching questions 
when the formal speeches are concluded ; 
that there must be no soft spots in his 
arguments or loop-holes in his reasoning. 

Sixth, the rules require that the 
audience shall have its chance—but only 
to ask questions and thus raise issues or 
spot inconsistencies and inadequacies in 
what has been said; not to make speeches. 
And these rules are rigidly enforced. 

Seventh, the meeting starts and stops 
on time, but invariably leaves little to be 
said on the topic under consideration. 

Eighth, a summary of the discussion 
is printed for distribtuion to all interested 
persons at a nominal cost. 

There’s a conference program worth 
trying. Results will be as always, pro- 
portionate to the competency of the per- 
sonnel—chairman, speakers, and audience, 
the care with which plans for handling 
the meeting have been made, the wisdom 
with which the topic for discussion has 
been selected, and the clarity with which 
this topic is defined. 

I hope some conference chairmen will 
experiment with this kind of program the 
coming year. It is promising enough to 
rate at least a fair trial. 

Let me conclude by saying that my 
criticism of panel discussions is based 
upon impressions which I have carried 
away from several—mostly outside the 
field of commercial education. So I am 
not condemning any_ specific panel dis- 
cussion in my own field—in fact I have 
attended but few of them. However, I 
suspect that commercial educators are not 
more competent in handling this type 
of conference than are their contempor- 
aries in other fields of education. 


Typewriting for Personal Use 


Much has been said and written on this 
subject. | have no intention of discussing 
it here, but I do want to ask a question, 
state a fact and make a suggestion. 


Is ability to operate the typewriter all 
that is necessary to enable one to make 
effective use of this device as a sub- 
stitute for the pen in recording one’s 
thoughts? My answer to this question is 
an emphatic no; and yet those who dis- 
cuss the subject seem to think that those 
who can type from copy speedily and 
accurately can type original composition 
with equal speed and accuracy. 


The Fact 


In my university work I find that 
teachers of typewriting who type their 
reports instead of writing them with a 
pen often make a mess of them from the 
standpoint of correct English. The same 
people quite as often write good English 
in their final examination papers where 
the pen must be used. They evidently 
are the victims of their own method of 
teaching—the usual one—by which they 
require their pupils to copy, copy, copy, 
from printed matter. They have never 
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learned to think and typewrite at the 
same time. They know how to type, but 
they can make no effective use of the 
typewriter for personal compositional 
work—letters, reports, essays, etc. Accus- 
tomed to pen their thoughts, they find that 
the typewriter slows up their thinking and 
wrecks their English. 


The Suggestion 


If we really wish to teach typewriting 
for personal use, we must do something 
more than develop a reasonable amount of 
skill in typing from plain copy; we must 
train our pupils to think and typewrite 
at the same time; to use the typewriter as 
a substitute for the pen in original com- 
position. This must be a conscious aim 
of our teaching. 

Those who have not become accustomed 
to think and typewrite their thoughts 


should practice until they can think as 
clearly and express themselves as gram- 
matically behind a typewriter as they can 
behind a pen. In the meantime, for the 
sake of their professional standing and the 
credits they seek, they should write out 
their original reports, letters, etc., with 
the pen or pencil first, and then type the 
finished piece of work. They should not 
be deceived into thinking that any type- 
writen report is sure to merit more 
credit than any penwritten one. It is not 
so. Typewriting merely makes errors in 
spelling and grammar more evident. 

Most college students now submit their 
reports in typewritten form. Most college 
instructors complain bitterly of the poor 
English they have to read in such re- 
ports. My own experience leads me to 
believe that there may be some connection 
between these two facts. What do you 
think ? 


W O R D 


Where Do Our 


Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 


parts in many lands and many civilizations. 
They may be monuments to customs dating back to 
They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 


superstitions. 
classical antiquity. 


cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. 


They may record ancient 


Words that you use 


to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. 


They may have been used by an 
Thousands of our words 


are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 


known meanings of several common words. 


Chapel 


From the Sacred Cloak of 
St. Martin 


When Saint Martin died at 
Tours, his cloak was preserved 
as a holy relic. Late Latin 
capella ‘‘a little cloak,”’ came to 
mean also the sanctuary in 
which St. Martin’s cloak was 
kept. Then capella came to de- 
note any shrine in which sacred 
things were kept, and later any 
building used for sacred serv- 


ices. Latin capella became Old 
French chapele and_ English 
chapel. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


On which syllable do you accent the 
word expert? You will find that it changes 
according to the rhythm of the sentence. 
The Guide to Pronunciation, in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion, illustrates this with the phrases ‘“‘he 
is very expert’ and ‘‘an expert workman.” 
Among the other words mentioned which 
have a shifting accent are downstairs, ex- 
cess, farewell, outran, and thirteen. 


It is not often possible to tell by whom 
a word was first used or just how it crept 
into the language, but occasionally a word 
is deliberately coined and the originator is 
known. According to Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, Second Edition, the 
expressive term blurb was given to the 
language by Gelett Burgess, and Lewis 
Carroll contributed chortle. 
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Factors Which Enter Into Learning 
Machine Bookkeeping, Part | 


by Kalmen Kaplan 
Belmont Evening High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


Business today is highly specialized, and greater efficiency is re- 


quired than ever before. 


To meet the increasing demands of 


modern business conditions, mechanical office appliances are in gen- 
eral use for doing all kinds of detail routine. 

The result is a demand for employees with a knowledge of modern 
methods of calculating and bookkeeping. Many schools have arranged 
courses of study to properly prepare students to meet these re- 


quirements. 


The following study is an attempt to discover the factors which de- 
termine the success of learning machine bookkeeping. 


ACHINE Bookkeeping is a 

subject recently added to the 
curriculum of the High School. 
Studies as to what are the factors 
which determine the success of the 
learner are unfortunately rare. Pro- 
spective students of the different 
bookkeeping machines con- 
ironted with questions like the fol- 
lowing: 

Does the knowledge of hand- 
bookkeeping have any effect on the 
learning of machine-bookkeeping ? 
Does one who is mechanically in- 
clined tend to do better work on, 
and learn faster, the machine than 
one who is not so inclined? Does 
one who is highly intelligent learn 
faster or slower than one who scores 
low in general intelligence? Do men 
or women learn faster or slower? 
Is age a factor in learning the ma- 
chine? Is attendance a factor? Do 
the laws of learning operate here? 
What are the shapes of the learning 
curves? What errors are common 
to all beginners? How can these 
errors be avoided? 

To obtain the information sought, 
extended experiments would pro- 
duce accurate results. However, the 
subjects of this study were adults 
whose attendance was not compul- 
sory and, consequently, not regular, 
and extended experiments, there- 
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fore, were impossible to conduct. 
Hence it was thought advisable to 
observe the activities of the students 
in a machine bookkeeping class and 
to record the results. The following 
observations were included: (1) ap- 
plication of the laws of learning; 
(2) a group of tables and learning 
curves of individuals picturing more 
or less accurately the progress in 
learning to operate the machines; 
(3) relation between Mechanical 
Aptitude Test and success in learn- 
ing the machines; (4) sex differ- 
ences; (5) errors common to all be- 
ginners; (6) a follow-up of students 
who have taken the machine-book- 
keeping course. 

No previous investigations have 
been found in this field. The closest 
study is the one made by Book! on 
the acquisition of skill in type- 
writing in which an analysis is 
made of the learning progress and 
the explanations of the learner’s 
curves. 

The study was made with a 
machine-bookkeeping class at the 
Belmont Evening High School, first 
semester, 1934-35. 


The Course 


The aim of the course in machine 
bookkeeping is to prepare people to 
operate bookkeeping machines with 

1 Book, W. F., “The Psychology of Skill: with 


Special Reference to its Acquisition in Type- 
writing,’’ Gregg Publishing Co., 1925. 


Many Schools have arranged Courses of 
Study to properly prepare Students to 
meet the Demand for Employees with 
a Knowledge of Modern Methods of 
Calculating and Bookkeeping 


sufficient skill to qualify as machine- 
bookkeeping operators”. The follow- 
ing is a minimum of the knowledges 
and abilities to be acquired: 


I. Knowledge of: ; 
1. The parts of the machine 
2. Machine bookkeeping terms 


II. Ability to: 
1. Write on the machine 
Add and subtract 
Post debits and credits 
. Post to the accounts receivable and 
pavable ledgers 
. Use the control account 
. Locate and correct errors 
. Prove the accuracy of old balance 
pick-up, debit posting, credit post- 
ing, and new balance 
8. Prove the ledger 
9. Post with skill from sales slips 
10. Prepare statements 
11. Bill with speed and accuracy 


The textbook materials us‘d in 
this course were prepared by’ the 
machine companies. For the »ook- 
keeping machine, actual sales slips 
and credit memorandums’ were 
used; and for banking machines, 
check and deposit slips formed the 
exercises. 


Class Organization 


Time. The class meets four times 
a week: Monday ,Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday evenings, from 
7 to 9 p.m. 

The Students. Students in eve- 
ning school classes were mostly 
people who were already on the job 
and sought advancement, or were 
preparing for a trade. 

Ages. The age of the students 
varied as is customary in adult edu- 
cation classes, usually from 18 years 
of age on. 

Attendance. Attendance was not 
compulsory. Students attended as 
many evenings a week as they found 
convenient. However, most students 
attended definite evenings during the 
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2Los Angeles District, 


Study for Machine Bookkeeping,” 
Publication No. 19, 1934. 
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week, as Monday and Wednesday, 
Tuesday and Thursday, or all four 
evenings. 

Method of Teaching. As _ there 
were different makes of machines in 
the classroom and as students did 
not enter the classes at the same 
time, individual instruction by the 
Rotation Plan was given. Under 
this plan the student was assigned to 
a certain machine on which he com- 
pleted a given number of jobs, or 
exercises, and when these had been 
accomplished, or at the end of a 
given time, the student transferred 
to another machine. The student 
worked more or less on his own re- 
sponsibility, solving problems to the 
best of his ability and asking for 
help when it was necessary. 

Tests. After completing a certain 
number of exercises, the student 
was given a practical test, which 
consisted of problems using the 
same principles as those he had 
learned. While he was at work on 
his test, the teacher observed his 
habits of work, especially his operat- 
ing technique, and made note of 
good points and poor ones. The stu- 
dent then was ready to proceed 
with the next unit. 

Length Of The Course. The time 
devoted to the subject varied, but 
in all cases sufficient time was spent 
to insure adequate skill. To learn 
one machine well, approximately 
from 4 to 8 weeks was devoted. 

Prerequisites. It is advisable that 
students have a knowledge of book- 
keeping and of typewriting. How- 
ever, exceptions were made in the 
case of one who had definite and 
immediate need for training, as in 
those instances where a particular 
position was available when skill on 
a certain machine was acquired. 

Equipment. The class_ was 
equipped with the following book- 
keeping machines: 


Ledger Posting Machine 


. Burroughs Bank Statement (1) 
. Elliott-Fisher Billing and Bookkeep- 


ing (5) 

Ellis-Model of National Cash Regis- 
ter Bookkeeping (1) 

. Remington Bookkeeping (1) 

. Underwood Bookkeeping (4) 

. Monroe Calculator (1) 


wh 
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The Laws of Learning 


Learning and habit formation is 
adjustment to the conditions of life. 
We strive to avoid the annoying and 
to achieve the satisfying states of 
affairs, and in thus striving we 
learn; but what annoy and what 
satisfy are largely determined by a 
number of native and acquired crav- 


The figure in parenthesis indicates the num- 


ber of machines of that make. 
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ings: We learn by reacting. Learn- 
ing takes place only during activity. 
What one learns are reactions; 
namely, those reactions which, hav- 
ing once been made, are strength- 
ened during further responses. 
Learning obeys certain rules which 
will be outlined here and briefly ex- 
plained. 


I. The Law of Effect. This law 
is sometimes called the “law of satis- 
faction and annoyance.” In Thorndike’s 
words the law runs: “When a modifiable 
connection between a situation and a re- 
sponse is made and is accompanied or 
followed by a satisfying state of affairs, 
that connection’s strength is increased; 
when made and accompanied or followed 
by an annoying state of affairs, its 
strength is decreased.” In other words, 
“a modifiable bond is strengthened or 
weakened according as satisfaction or 
annoyance attends its exercise.” ' 

This law operates in learning machine 
bookkeeping. It operates to improve a 
particular response by eliminating the 
useless movements which, as a rule, ac- 
company the first successful act. The de- 
sire for greater speed or accuracy in any 
skilled performance tends to make a 
learner more and more dissatisfied with 
anything short of perfection in that line, 
and more and more pleased with every 
success. 

II. The Law of Exercise or Fre- 
quency. This law has two parts—use 
and disuse. 

The Law of Use. “When a modifiable 
connection is made between a situation 
and a response, that connection’s strength 
is, other things being equal, increased.” 

The Law of Disuse “When a modifi- 
able connection is not made between a 
situation and a response over a length of 
time, that connection’s strength is de- 
creased.” The phrase “other things being 
equal” refers mostly to the satisfyingness 
or annoyingness of the situation. “Prac- 
tice makes perfect,” but not if the resul- 
tant is painful. 

Exercise of any reaction, other things 
being equal, tends to make that reaction 
more prompt, more certain, more easy. 
However, modifications in the nervous 
system produced by use, are not retained 
in completeness for unlimited time. The 
gradual loss of skill in machine bookkeep- 
ing and so on, when these functions are 
7 revived by exercise, illustrate this 
act. 


An Experiment With Machine Book- 
keeping Operators 


To illustrate and confirm the Law of 
Use and Disuse, the following experiment 
was conducted: 

Subjects. Twelve students beginning 
the Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine at 
the same time, were selected for the ex- 
periment. They were divided into two 
equal groups of six each: An experi- 
mental group, and a control group. 

Time. The experiment lasted 3 weeks. 

Procedure. Having learned how to add 
on the machine, all the twelve students 
were given a speed test, to discover how 
fast they could add and obtain correct 
answers to an exercise consisting of 25 
columns of amounts of from 2 to 4 
places. 


P., “Educational Psychology,” p. 


5 See Gates, A. I., ‘Psychology for Student 
of Education,” p. 254-265. 


After the speed test, the Experimental 

Group continued to work on the same 
machine (Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine), practicing the next exercises in 
the Text; the practice continued for two 
weeks. 
The Control Group did not continue to 
practice on the same make of machine; 
but each student was assigned to a dif- 
ferent make of machine some to the 
Elliott-Fisher Billing and Bookkeeping 
Machine, and some to the Underwood 
Bookkeeping Machine. 

At the beginning of the third week 
after the speed test, both groups, the Ex- 
perimental and the Control groups, were 
given the same speed test again. 

Results. The average time taken by the 
Experimental Group to finish the test was 
30.16 minutes the first time (Nov. 8) be- 
fore practice, and the second time after 
practice (Nov. 26) 23.16 minutes, a gain 
in speed of 30.21%; average errors made 
on the first test—2.6, and 1.33 errors on 
the second, a gain in accuracy of 62.4%. 

The average time taken by the Control 
Group to finish the test was 29.79 min- 
utes, while on the second test an average 
of 30.5 minutes were spent, a loss in speed 
of 2.53%; average errors made on the 
first test were 1.66, and on the second 
test, 1.5, a gain in accuracy of 10.6%. 

The conclusion which can be drawn 
from this study is obvious. The Experi- 
mental Group, having practiced regularly 
for two weeks, had a gain of 30.21% in 
speed, while the Control Group lost in 
speed (2.3%) because of lack of practice, 
the former surpassing the latter with 
27.91%, as a result of the two weeks’ 
ee hence, a proof of the Law of 

se. 

The loss in speed by the Control Group 
can only be attributed to lack of prac- 
tice; hence, a proof of the Law of Dis- 
use. 

Notes. The small loss in speed by the 
above group may be due to the practice 
on the other machines after the first test, 
a fact which must be taken into consid- 
eration. Another reason that may account 
for the small loss in speed is the short 
interval of time between the first and the 
second speed tests. It was impossible to 
prevent the students from practicing on 
the other machines, as that was the only 
reason for their attending the Machine 
Bookkeeping Class. 

One student of the Control Group 
gained instead of losing in speed. This 
was due to his occasional use of a similar 
adding machine in the office in which he 
worked during the test period. 

As the average number of errors made 
by both groups in both tests is almost 
negligible, this average was not consid- 
ered in this experiment. 

III. The Law of Readiness. “When 
a bond is ready to act, to act gives 
Satisfaction and not to act gives. 
annoyance. When a bond which is not 
ready to act is made to act, annoyance 
is caused.”* 

This law operates in learning Machine 
Bookkeeping as well as in other learn- 
ing. The students in the Evening School 
are all ready and eager to work, for 
otherwise they would not come to school, 
as attendance is not compulsory. How- 
ever, many students who are tired, and 
therefore not ready to act, do poor work 
on the machines. 

IV. Minor Laws of Learning. In 
addition to the three major laws enu- 
merated above, Thorndike gives five sec- 


P., ‘Educational Psychology,” p. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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\TION: 


T HE subject of Business Law as 
it usually is taught and most cer- 
tainly as it is outlined in virtually 
all of the texts on the subject is lim- 
ited in scope very largely to those 
phases of the common law which 
concern themselves with the conduct 
of business. To limit the subject to 
the common law is probably an error. 


The laws which govern business 
today are certainly by no means lim- 
ited to the body of judicial decisions 
which constitute the common law. 
Many of the subjects of the common 
law have now been codified and have 
been adopted as statutes through the 
acts of State legislatures. In the sta- 
tutes of a typical state one finds in- 
cluded codes on Negotiable Instru- 
ments, Interest, Landlords and Ten- 
ants, Contracts in Writing (Statute 
of Frauds), Liens, Limited Partner- 
ships, Corporations, Mortgages, 
Chattel Mortgages, Hotels, Inns and 
Boarding Houses, and Common Car- 
riers, 

In addition to these codifications 
of the common law there have been 
adopted many other laws from time 
to time for the conduct of business. 
These laws are both state and na- 
tional in scope. There are federal 
statutes concerning Bankruptcy, 
Banks and Banking, Weights and 
Measures, Food and Drugs, Copy- 
rights, Navigation and Navigable 


Waters, Monopolies and Combina- 
tions in Restraint of Trade, Trade- 
Marks, the Postal Service, Railroads, 
Shipping, Telegraphs, Telephones 
and Radio-Telegraphs, Transporta- 
tion (Interstate Commerce), and Un- 
fair Methods of Competition. 
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by P. O. Selby, Ph.D. 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


State constitutions, too, provide 
some business laws. The federal 
constitution, which is many times 
thought to be a document for the 
purpose of outlining the framework 
of the national government, also con- 
tains provisions which affect busi- 
ness, and it is not beyond the scope 
of a class in business law to examine 
the constitution for the powers over 
business and limitations thereupon 
which are enumerated in that docu- 
ment. Congress has founded many 
laws upon these constitutional pro- 
visions and the Supreme Court has 
had to pass on the constitutionality 
of many of them. They will be dis- 
cussed in the order in which certain 
clauses appear in the constitution. 


Constitutional Provisions on Taxes 


Article I, Section 8, Ist clause: “The 
Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts and excises...” 

This power of Congress affects business 
in that Congress has levied many taxes 
against business. At the present time the 
principal ones are: 


1, Import duties (the tariff), | 
2. Taxes on the incomes of individuals and of 


corporations. 
3. Stamp taxes on stock transfers, futures 
transactions, bond transfers, stock and bond 


issues, and real estate transfers. 

4. Excise taxes on tobacco, matches, furs, jew- 
elry, automobiles and trucks, automobile acces- 
sories, grape concentrates, brewer’s wort, malt 
syrups, radios, phonograph records, toilet prepa- 
rations, sporting goods, cameras, firearms, me- 
chanical refrigerators, gasoline, oil, tires and 
tubes, and playing cards. 

5. Taxes on telegraph messages, telephone 
conversations, and wireless messages. 

6. Postal taxes—one cent per ounce on out-of- 
town letters. 

7. Tax on oil pipe line transportation. 

8. Amusement tax—10 per cent on admissions 
over 40 cents; taxes on club dues. 

9. Tax on safe deposit box rentals. 

10. Tax on sales of electricity. 

11. Liquor taxes, 

12. Taxes on dealers in narcotics. 

13. Tax on oleomargarine. 

14. Processing taxes—taxes on the purchase 
from producers of certain farm products. 


Many of these taxes, particularly im- 
port duties, are passed on to the consumer 
in the form of higher prices. Others are 
absorbed by business men and become 
part of their operating expenses. 

Other federal levies—the inheritance 
and gift taxes—are probably not taxes on 
business. 

Many legal problems arise in the con- 
duct of business concerning these taxes. 
Exemptions under the income tax are 
complex. 

Many of the taxes on commodities are 
collected from the producer or manu- 
facturer and represent to the retailer and 
the consumer merely a part of the pur- 
chase price. The tariff also affects the 
price of domestically produced goods, in 
many cases, thus fixing for the domestic 
producer a higher sales price without pay- 
ing a tax. The nation’s present tariff pol- 
icy is to fix these rates as the difference 
between the costs of domestic and foreign 
production. It would seem therefore to 


Business Law and the Federal Constitution 


be a tax in favor of labor and the pro- 
ducers of raw materials. 


Fiscal Regulation 


Article I, Section 8, 2d clause: “To 
borrow money on the credit of the United 
States.” 

This clause of the constitution affects 
business law in that together with other 
clauses concerning fiscal powers it is the 
basis of the Congressional power to pass 
laws providing for the issuance of govern- 
ment bonds, the chartering of national 
banks, the establishment of the federa: 
reserve system, the operation of the farm 
loan banks, the issuing of paper money, 
and the declarations of legal tender. All 
of these are instrumentalities of business, 
both public and private. Government uses 
these instrumentalities; so do business 
men. 

Under this clause the government also 
taxes state bank notes, thus effectively 
prohibiting their issue. It provided for 
the issue of currency by national banks 
from 1862 until 1935, but the national 
banks no longer issue their own currency. 

If this clause were rewritten to express 
its present-day significance, it would read: 
“Congress shall have power to regulate 
and administer the monetary affairs of 
the United States.” 


Regulation of Commerce 


Article I, Section 8, 3d clause: “To 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes.” 

Under this statement Congress has as- 
sumed more and more authority as the 
years have gone by. 

“To regulate” has come to mean to 
control, to govern, to encourage, to pro- 
mote, to prohibit if need be, and in cer- 
tain cases, to administer. It probably does 
not as yet mean “to own.” 

Commerce has been defined as traffic, 
or intercourse. It includes the transfer- 
ring of goods from one person to another 
—that is, shipping, or transportation, or 
sending and receiving, bailments in which 
goods are delivered to a person who is not 
necessarily the bailor. It also includes the 
sending and receiving of intelligence— 
telegraph, telephone, and wireless. 

The idea of commerce is generally 
thought to include buying and selling, in 
fact, all phases of business except pro- 
duction (agriculture, mining, fishing, for- 
estry, manufacturing), consumption and 
the practice of the professions. Under the 
National Recovery Act these other phases 
of business were also to be included as 
commerce so that all transactions were 
subject to inclusion. The declaration of 
the Supreme Court, however, that the Na- 
tional Recovery Act was unconstitutional, 
narrowed the definition. The rendered 
opinion of the Supreme Court removed 
production and consumption from inclu- 
sion in the term commerce, and led to 
doubts as to whether buying and selling 
were to be included. 

“Among the several states” means in- 
terstate commerce as contrasted with local 
commerce. “Interstate” includes not only 
traffic which crosses state lines but also 
such intrastate traffic as is so mixed with 
the traffic between states that the between- 
state traffic is affected thereby. 

The granting of the power to Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce has been 
interpreted by the courts to take away 
this power from the states. 
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Under this Commerce Clause, the na- 
ture of which was unknown to the rati- 
fiers of the Constitution, Congress and its 
agencies have now achieved the following 


named important powers: 

1. Complete regulation of foreign shipping, 
restricted only by international laws. 

2. Complete regulation of navigable waters of 
an interstate character, including power over lake 
and river vessels, bridges and ferries over navi- 
gable streams and canals and the improvement 
and protection of navigable waters. ‘he Great 
Salt Lake of Utah is probably the only important 
navigable water of the United States which is 
intrastate in character. _ 

3. The regulation of railways, including: 

(a) Rates. | 

(b) Accounting. | 

(c) Physical equipment. 

(d) Age of employees and conditions of em- 


afety. 
(i) Consolidation of lines into a national sys- 


tem. 

(j)_ Finance. 

4. The administration of the railways during 
the World War. 

5. The regulation of motorbuses and motor 
freight carriers (since August, 1935). 

. The regulation of telephones, 
wireless and radio broadcasting. 

7. The regulation of other carriers, such as 
express, sleeping-cars, and car lines. 

. The protection of trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

9, e regulation of foods and drugs as to 
purity and honesty. 

10. The regulation of grain elevators. 

11, The regulation of the sale of prison-made 
goods, 

12, Some regulation of hunting and fishing. 

13. Regulation of the interstate power busi- 
ness (since August, 1935). 

14. Regulation of air transportation; inspection 
and regulation of planes; licensing and regula- 
tion of pilots. 


telegraph, 


Bankruptcy 


Article I, Section 8, 4th clause: “To 
establish uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United 
States.” 

A satisfactory federal bankruptcy law 
was not passed until 1898. The states had 
bankruptcy laws in force during the time 
that the federal government did not, and 
the exemptions of property which cannot 
be taken from the bankrupt are still a 
matter of state law. 

A Debtors Relief Act was passed in 
1933 which provides relief from the bur- 
den of debts without an adjudication of 
bankruptcy. A Municipal Relief Act in 
1934 provides relief from overburdening 
debts of municipalities. This law ex- 
pires in 1936. The Corporate Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1934 provides for the possi- 
bility of reorganization of insolvent cor- 
porations without receivership proceed- 
ings. The Frazier-Lemke Bankruptcy Act 
of 1935 grants extension of time to dis- 
tressed farmers with the possibility of re- 
claiming their properties after five years 
at a reappraised value. 


Coinage of Money 


Article I, Section 8, 5th clause: “To 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin... .” 

This power to coin money is exclusively 
a federal function. Recently some of the 
states were warned not to create tokens 
of one-tenth or one-half of a cent to aid 
in the collection of sales taxes. Since a 
coin is metal, it is probable that paper 
tokens and wooden tokens are not illegal 
so long as they are not declared to be 
legal tender. 

We have recently seen an exercise of 
the power of Congress in regulating the 
value of money through the change in the 
content of a gold dollar. This has af- 
fected business, causing a gradual rise in 
prices. 
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Standardization of Weights and 
Measures 


Article I, Section 8, 5th clause: “... 
and fix the standard of weights an 
measures.” 

Congress has done little with this 
power. By law it has established the 
metric equivalents of our standard weights 
and measures. The standard barrel for 
fruits and vegetables and for lime, and 
the standard sizes of fruit baskets have 
been established by law. The units of 
electrical measure are defined by federal 
statute and another law fixes the time 
zones throughout the nation. The Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce has established thousands of stand- 
ard weights and measures for government 
purchases. It has also aided industries to 
establish standard sizes. The Bureau’s 
work is largely scientific. 

But our principal weights and measures, 
such as a pound, a quart, a foot, a cord, 
an acre, an hour, and a horsepower, still 
remain fixed by the old British law or by 
custom, except for a few changes here 
and there by state laws. 

Congress has set no punishments for 
the use of false weights and measures, 
and this remains entirely a matter of 
state law and the common law. 


The Postal System 


Article I, Section 8, 7th clause: 
establish post-offices and post-roads.” 


Under this clause, the federal govern- 
ment early established and has operated 
continuously our postal system. Rural 
free delivery was established in 1896. The 
expansion into the parcel business came 
in 1913. Money orders were first sold in 
1838. The postal savings system was es- 
tablished in 1910. 

The post-office department makes rules 
as to the admission of publications to the 
second-class rate, which is the lowest of 
the various mail rates. Some people pro- 
fess to see in this a possible control of 
newspapers and magazines, thus limiting 
the freedom of the press. 

The government denies the use of the 
mails for the sending of obscene and 
fraudulent matter, for the promotion of 
lotteries or schemes of chance, for the 
sale of small firearms, for sending game 
out of season, poisons, explosives, or in- 
flammable articles. Chain letters and dun- 
ning postal cards are forbidden. There 
are many postal laws which the business 
man should know. 

The United States has not operated the 
telegraph and telephone business as part 
of the postal business, although many 
European countries have done so. No 
doubt it would be constitutional to do so, 
and the opinion has been expressed that 
the United States might absorb the rail- 
roads as part of its postal system. 

Early appropriations made by the 
United States for the improvement of 
highways were in the interest of their use 
or potential use as post-roads. 


Patents and Copyrights 


Article I, Section 8, 8th clause: “To 
promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discov- 
erties.” 

By virtue of this clause Congress has 
enacted a patent law giving an inventor 
the exclusive right to his invention for 
seventeen years. Only the inventor may 
obtain a patent. Patents are not granted 
for useless contrivances, for printed mat- 


ter, for methods of operating a business, 
for improvements in devices which are 
the result of mere mechanical skill, for 
machines that will not work, for alleged 
perpetual motion machines, or for medi- 
cal prescriptions. Trade-marks are regis- 
tered at the Patent Office, but they are 
not patents. Only trade-marks used in 
interstate commerce may be registered at 
Washington. “Intrastate” trade marks are 
protected by state laws. 

Copyright law is not static, for there 
has been an extension from time to time 
of the right to copyright. Copyrights may 
now be obtained to protect books, peri- 
odicals, lectures, sermons, addresses, plays, 
musical compositions, maps, works of art, 
reproductions of works of art, drawings, 
photographs, prints, motion pictures, man- 
uscripts and labels. Copyrights run for 
twenty-eight years and are subject to re- 
newal for a like term. 


Contracts 
Article I, Section 10, Ist clause: “No 
state shall... pass any... law impair- 


ing the obligation of contracts.” 

This law prevents the revocation or 
amendment of the charter of a corpora- 
tion when once issued, but most of the 
states now make a reservation in the 
charters which they issue, thus permitting 
amendments. This section of the consti- 
tution will not interfere with laws passed 
to protect the public health, safety and 
morals of the people. Thus a law requir- 
ing the use of safety glass in automobiles 
will not be set aside because some manu- 
facturer has contracted for plain glass. 
If a corporation has a charter enabling 
it to sell liquor, it will not be protected 
from the operation of a prohibition law, 
which is deemed to be in the interest of 
public health, safety and morals. 


Public Acts, Records, and 
Judicial Proceedings 


Article IV, Section 1: “Full faith and 
credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other State.” 

Thus a mortgage recorded in one state 
is effective in all states. A judgment ren- 
dered in one state will be in force in all 
states. 

Citizenship Privileges 

Article IV, Section 2: “The citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” 

Corporations are not citizens and may 
be excluded by any state seeing fit to 
do so. 

A citizen of Illinois can operate a store 
and participate in almost any business 
transaction in Pennsylvania on the same 
terms as a Pennsylvanian. But a resi- 
dence requirement is valid for voting, for 
holding office, for practicing medicine, or 
for doing many of the things where the 
good of the state makes necessary a resi- 
dence requirement. 


Life, Liberty and Property 

Amendment V: “No person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law...” 

This amendment is a limitation upon 
the federal government and requires that 
life, liberty or property may not be taken 
without a fair trial. 

Amendment V: “. .. nor shall prop- 
erty be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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ATION 


by Jeannie F. Shean, M.Ed. 


Dorchester High School for Girls 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


In this article Miss Shean presents methods and projects to be used 


in teaching the key-driven calculator. 


The drills have been com- 


piled and used in classes by teachers who have had many years of 
experience in teaching office practice, 


T ODAY many of the large high 
schools are teaching the calcu- 
lating machine as a unit. It has been 
proved by actual classroom testing 
that pupils taught by this method, 
progress much more rapidly as a 
whole than pupils doing individual 
work in a room where the teacher 
must instruct on several machines. 
The reasons for this progress are as 
follows: 

1. The teacher has more time to devote 

to teaching the one kind of machine. 

2. The pupils can better judge the 

amount of work they should perform 
by comparing their advancement with 
that of the others. 

3. The teacher is able to keep a better 

check on the progress of the class. 

4. Individuals are permitted to advance 

according to their ability as there can 
be a maximum and minimum amount 
of work prescribed. 

Drills can be employed very suc- 
cessfully to increase speed and effi- 
ciency with a battery of machines. 
Some drills that have been valuable 
in this respect are given here. 


Drill I 
Rhythm in Addition 
This drill should be given orally. Have 
pupils look directly at the chart.* Begin, 
by calling and pointing to 10 and then 1 
on the chart. Repeat this 10 times, tap- 
ping with the pointer or counting after 
the first one, but not repeating the num- 
bers while the class operates the keys. 
If the pupils are not “keeping time,” the 
teacher can easily detect it, just as a musi- 
cal director can, if a number of violins 
or cornets are playing the same phrase 
but are not keeping the same time. After 
using 10-1, use 10-2, 10-3, 10-4, 10-5 the 
same way. This exercise if written out in 
full, would be as follows : 


13 
11 12 13 etc. 
11 12 13 
11 12 
11 12 
11 12 
11 12 
11 12 
11 12 
11 12 
110 120 


_This exercise can also be varied by be- 
ginning 10-1, then 20-2, 30-3, 40-4, 50-5, 
each ten times. Another variation is to 
skip around in the five lower groups, as 
20-3, 30-4, 40-5, etc. The uniformity or 
rhythm will not be so perfect in this last 


* Large wall charts of the keyboard can be 
obtained from the business machine firms. 
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exercise but if you insist that the pupils 
look at the chart instead of at their fin- 
gers, even though the rhythm is broken 
at first, they will soon get a truer co- 
ordination of mind and fingers than with- 
out the exercise. In none of these exer- 
cises should the pupil go above 50-5. 

Five to ten minutes a day could very 
profitably be spent on these drills when 
the pupils are starting on addition. Later, 
other drills will displace these to some 
extent in the daily program. 


Multiplication 

To get rhythm in multiplication and to 
strengthen the muscles of the fingers, the 
following exercises are useful: 

With the right hand first take just one 
nine at the right of the machine with 
the forefinger and punch or push it cown 


to ten counts. Skip to the next nine and 
punch. Continue across the machine in 
the same way, trying to make the skips 
without breaking the rhythm. 

The teacher maintains the rhythm by 
tapping lightly with a pointer or by 
counting softly. At times the teacher can 
count with the lips only, making no sound. 
The pupils will be obliged to watch the 
teacher’s lips and their eyes will be off 
their machines. 

The second time across the machine use 
the forefinger and middle finger of the 
right hand. 

Next use the forefinger, middle finger, 
and ring finger on the nines, pushing 
down the three keys at once and skipping 
without losing the rhythm. This drill 
can be continued by using four fingers. 
After exercising the right hand, use the 
left hand. Start with the forefinger of 
the left hand on the nine at the right of 
the machine and work across the key- 
board as with the right hand. Gradually 
increase the number of fingers being used 
at one time, until all four fingers of the 
left hand are being used. 


Students Being Trained in the Use and Oper 


Drills for Calculating Machines 


Combinations in Multiplication 

Pick up 45 at the right of the key- 
board and move across the machine, re- 
peating five times for each move. The 
teacher gives the rhythm, either by tap- 
ping lightly with a ruler or by counting. 
Pick up 5445, 54 in natural position with 
the left hand, and 45 in natural position 
with the right hand. Repeat each move 
five times to counts across the keyboard. 
(Ans. 3024996975 ) 

Reverse drill:—Pick up 4554, 45 with 
the left hand, reverse fingering and 54 
with the right hand reverse fingering. 
Repeat five times in each move across 
the keyboard. This exercise should also 
be done to count. (Ans. 2529997470) 


Drill IV 

Speed Addition Drill 

Choose one column of addition from 
the textbook or addition book. Divide the 
class into two groups and at a given 
signal have them start adding. As a 
pupil finishes the addition, she stands. 
When five are standing on a side, the last 
pupil on this side to stand puts her answer 
on the board, and if it is correct, that 
side wins. If the answer is not correct 
another student is asked for the total. 
This pupil may be on the same side as 
the first or may now be from the other 
side, if that side has five pupils standing. 


ation of the Calculating Machine 


When the correct answer is determined, 
the side wins which gives the correct 
answer. 

Give the pupils a list of from twenty 
to thirty long columns of from four to 
five figures in each number, to add. Time 
the work with the interval timer. That 
is, set the timer for ten or twenty minutes 
and see how many problems the pupils 
can complete in that time. When a pupil 
can add one such column a minute for a 
given time, he is doing fair work. Em- 
phasize the fact that correctness is not to 
be sacrificed to speed, but that speed will 
come from steady practice. 


Drill V 

Review 

For review, from time to time, dictate 
simple problems. As soon as a pupil com- 
pletes a problem, he stands. When nearly 
all the class are standing, call on a pupil 
for the answer. If the others agree with 
the answer given, they sit down; if not, 
they remain standing until someone gives 
the correct answer. After the correct 
answer is given, the problem is explained. 
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Drill 111 
| 
©. 
| 
| 
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For this drill use exercises like the 
following : 

Subtraction: 
364 — 129 = 235 

Stroke Wheel: 
75 xX 25 xX 35 = 65625 
35 X $3 X& 2.85 = 4359.25 
74 X 32 X 43 = 101824 


Debit—Credit Work: 
28 41 


54— 
72— 98— 63 
36 25 72— 
24— 22— 
84— 77 
Ans. 32—(Cr) 
Ans. 138—(Cr) Ans, 9—(Cr) 
Fixed point work 
Accumulate : 
7% @ $20.00 ea. 
53 @ 1.50 ea, 
244% @ 2.06 ea, 
106 @ 07% ea. 
247% @ 38.00 per M. 
$292.33 Ans. 
Make last item from above: 
7% @ $38.00 per C. 
94.05 Ans, 
Accumulate : 
1741 @ $14.50 per C. 
7986 @ 9.50 per M. 
753 @ 75.60 per C. 
$897.58 Ans. 


Split multiplication from left of machine 
24346.143 X 2.964 (Ans. 72161.9675) 


Discount 


32% of 125 (Ans. 40) 
25% of 1384 (Ans. 346) 
Net Amount 
25 X .75 less 65% (Ans. 498.75) 
25 X& $1.75 less 15% (Ans. $37.19) 


136 X $11.50 less 654%% (Ans. $539.58) 


Successive discounts—Find Net Amount 
25 75 less 65%-20%-5% (Ans. 498.75) 
34 X 1.75 less 15%-10% (Ans. $45.52) 
75 X 1.34 less 45%-30%-15% (Ans. $32.89) 


Net Decimal Equivalent 
Discounts : 
65%-20%-5 % 
45%-35%-20%-10% 
65% -35%-5% 


(Ans. .266) 
(Ans. .2717) 
(Ans. .216125) 


Division 
3465 + 45 (Ans. 77) 
Drill VI 
Miscellaneous 


Give orally simple problems using the 
tables of denominate numbers, using Ro- 
man numerals, and using C, D, M. The 
following examples are illustrations of 
problems which call for the use of de- 
nominate numbers: 

1, Change 1 yard, 2 feet to feet. 

2. If a customer asks for 10 yards of lace, 

how many feet would she have? 

3. How many pint jars can be filled from a 

3 gallon can? 

4. If a grocer bought a barrel of potatoes 
for $2.00 and sold them for 30c a peck, 
how much profit did he make? (11 pks. 
to the barrel.) 

. A man walked 10,520 feet, how many miles 
did he walk? 

. John bought 3% of a pound of candy. How 
much did it cost at 60c a pound? 

. A boy can run 100 yards in 20 seconds. 
At this rate, how long would it take him 
to run 60 yards? 

8. If an acre of land is divided into 8 equal 
lots, how many square rods will each 
contain? 

9. How many feet of border will be necessar 
to paper a room 10 feet square, not al- 
lowing any for waste? 

10. a the cost of 600 Ibs. of coal at $20 
a ton. 


BUSINESS LAW AND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


(Continued from page 22) 


This amendment assumes that the fed- 
eral government has the right of eminent 
domain. The government may also vest 
this power in corporations or agencies 
which it has chartered, as, for example, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The taking of property means the pos- 
sessing of it. A decline in values due to 
war or peace or prohibition or a tariff 
is deemed not to be taking property for 
public use. . 

Whether entering into competition with 
an individual, as The Tennessee Valley 
Authority seems to do, is to be adjudged 
a taking of property for public use with- 
out just compensation, is a disputed ques- 
tion. Judges seem to say no to this ques- 
tion at the present writing, that is, that 
such competition is not a taking of prop- 
erty for public use without just compen- 
sation. 


Rights of Citizenship 


Amendment XIV, Section 1: “AIl per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the state wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States, nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

When this amendment was ratified it 
was looked upon as a protection for freed- 
men. Its greatest political significance, 
however, is that it permits an examination 
of state law by the United States courts. 
Any state law which does deprive any 
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person of life, liberty or property, with- 
out due process of law, is likely to be 
declared unconstitutional by a federal 
court. 

This amendment is very much like 
Amendment V, but it is a limitation on 
state powers while Amendment V is a 
limitation on federal power. But Amend- 
ment V up to the present has caused very 
little court action. Amendment XIV has 
brought a thousand or more cases into the 
federal courts. 

When does a state take property with- 
out due process of law? Whenever it 
takes it unfairly. 

What is property? It is not only ma- 
terial things but the right to earn a fair 
compensation for one’s services. 

Earning a fair compensation for one’s 
services involves an adequate charge for 
the service rendered as well as the costs 
of operation. Thus we have the federal 
courts reviewing numerous cases where 
cities and states fixed the charges for rail- 
way, street car, taxicab, electricity, gas, 
water and other services. It has also 
given consideration to laws which fixed 
minimum wages, hours of labor, working 
conditions, and many other items related 
to costs of operation. 


The Fourteenth Amendment’s “due 
process” clause has become in effect a 
remedy for business institutions against 
unjust state laws. Unfortunately it has 
also presented an opportunity for business 
institutions to bring about a delay in the 
enforcement of just laws. An appeal to 
the federal court may take two or three 
years to reach final decision, and during 
this time there has been in many cases a 
suspension of new, sound and just legis- 
lation. 


Enlargement of Taxing Power 


Amendment XVI: “The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census 
or enumeration.” 

This amendment enlarged the power of 
Congress to tax business and_ business 
men (others, too, of course). Previously 
the income tax, being a direct tax, could 
have been applied only by apportionment 
among the states according to enumera- 
tion. Congress had the right but not the 
ability to collect direct taxes, so experi- 
ence had seemed to prove. Therefore this 
amendment was necessary in order to col- 
lect taxes on incomes in the way that it 
is now done. 

Taxes are levied on corporations and 
on individuals at different rates. 

Married people do not pay as heavy 
taxes as single ones. A dependent child 
decreases the amount of the income tax. 

Small incomes are not taxed at all. 
Taxes are graduated according to the size 
of income so that very large incomes pay 
very large taxes. 

Income derived from interest on gov- 
ernment bonds (U. S., state or local) is 
not taxed and this has tended to make 
government bonds more popular than 
bonds issued by corporations. 


Prohibition and Its Repeal 

Amendments XVIII and XXI: 

The eighteenth amendment was a busi- 
ness law, as prohibition of a particular 
business. The twenty-first amendment re- 
pealed the eighteenth so that there is in 
effect no eighteenth amendment. But the 
repeal amendment contains this significant 
clause : 

“The transportation or importation into 
any State, Territory or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein 
of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the 
laws thereof, is hereby prohibited.” 

This amendment is too new for any 
great discussion of its significance. Like 
many other parts of the constitution, it 
may not develop any great importance; 
on the other hand, there have been so 
many concealed meanings in an innocent- 
appearing constitutional phrase, that one 
can scarcely predict what might come of 
any particular phrase. 

The commerce Clause of Article I, Sec- 
tion 8, and the Due Process Clause of 
Amendment XIV stand today as the two 
important business laws of the Constitu- 
tion. The deep significance of either of 
them was largely overlooked when they 
were adopted. 

The writer cannot claim to be a 
constitutional lawyer nor even a deep 
student of constitutional law. What 
he has written may contain many 
misstatements. He has relied upon 
the following named books: Corwin, 
The Constitution and What It Means 
Today; Cooley, Principles of Con- 
stitutional Law; Hall, Constitutional 
Law; Thorpe, The Essentials of 
American Constitutional Law; Pren- 
tice, Federal Power Over Carriers 
and Corporations ; Collins, The Four- 
teenth Amendment and the States. 
The World Almanac contains a sum- 
mary of patent and copyright laws 
and also summarizes many other 
business laws. 
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A Regional Approach to 
High School Geography 


by John C. Parsons 
Kearny High School, Kearny, N. J. 


In this article Mr. Parsons proposes a different approach to the pre- 
sentation of high school geography. His proposed plan is based on 
the division of the earth into climatic regions. 


ANY of our high school courses 
have long been standardized. 
The pattern of texts, teaching meth- 
ods, and supplementary material has 
heen worked out to a high degree of 
verfection. Their relation to the sub- 
ject in general and to courses in the 
universities is well established and 
well known. 

It is not so with high school 
eeography. It began with Com- 
mercial Geography which was a part 
of the Commercial Course. At that 
time the Commercial Course was 
strictly vocational. So was Com- 
mercial Geography. It was expected 
to have a bread-and-butter value, like 
stenography or bookkeeping. 

With the changes that have taken 
place in our social, economic and ed- 
ucational structure, changes have 
come in the geography course of our 
high schools. New texts have come 
into use. There is a ferment of ideas 
among teachers. Ideas from the 


geography courses of our universities 
are adapted to high school use both 
in textual material and in teaching 
inethods., 
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Methodology in Teaching 
Geography 


As a contribution to the movement 
I wish to propose a different ap- 
proach to the presentation of high 
school geography. At present there 
are several methods of approach. 

There is the business transaction 
approach in which a boy is sent out 
to buy a loaf of bread and from 
that the class is drawn into a 
study of wheat. Presumably this 
is extended to other products. There 
is the commodity approach in which 
each commodity is studied from 
the point of view of production 
and distribution. The usual method, 
I think, is to follow the plan of the 
text which devotes the first half to 
the various products of the world 
and to the geography of the various 
countries. 


Another Plan 


The plan I propose is not original. 
It is based on the division of the 
earth into climatic regions which is 
fully worked out in Economic and 
Social Geography by Huntington, 
Van Valkenburgh, and Williams. 

According to this scheme, there 
are fifteen divisions. They are as 
follows: 


. The Equatorial Rainforest 

. Wet Tropical Agriculture 

. The Wet and Dry Low Latitudes 

The Cool Tropical Highlands 

. Deserts 

. The Mediterranean Region 

. Temperate Grasslands 

The Warm Temperate Humid 
Region 

. The North China Monsoon Region 

. The Region of Marine Cyclonic 

Storms 


SS 


Climate is the Real Cause of the Dif- 
ference in Products and Determines the 
Type of Civilization of Various Regions. 


11. The American Continental Cyclonic 
Region 

12. The European Continental Cyclonic 
Region 

13. The Cool Continental Region 

14. The Cool Forests 

15. Tundras and High Mountains 


The location of some of these 
regions is obvious from the names. 
The Equatorial Rainforest is chiefly 
the Amazon and Congo Basins. The 
Wet Tropical is a coastal fringe 
mostly along the edges of the first 
region. The Cool Tropical High- 
lands are those of Mexico, South 
America and Africa. The Marine 
Cyclonic Region is northwest Europe 
and the northwest coast of North 
America from California to Alaska. 
The Mediterranean Region also in- 
cludes California and a part of the 
tip of South Africa. The Warm 
temperate Humid Region includes 
the “South” in the United States, 
parts of Argentina, Uruguay, and 
southern Brazil, southeast China with 
a part of southern Australia. The 
Wet and Dry Low Latitudes include 
the Llanos of the Orinoco region, 
the Pampas of Argentina, Paraguay 
and Brazil, and the vast stretches 
north and south of the Congo—the 
Martin Johnson country. The Amer- 
ican Continental Region is the 
northeastern fourth of the United 
States. The European Continental 
Region reaches from Switzerland to 
Odessa in Russia lying north of the 
Mediterranean and the Cool Conti- 
nental lies north of the European 
Continental. The location of each of 
the others is well-known or is obvi- 
ous from the name. 


Advantages 


The advantages of such a presen- 
tation are as follows: 


(1) It is based on climate which is the 
real cause of the difference in products 
and which determines the type of civiliza- 
tion of the various regions. 

(2) It allows the presentation of the 
various products and their methods of 
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cultivation and preparation for market in 
connection with the region where, for the 
most part, they are grown. 

(3) Instead of an isolated study of 
railroads, commerce, and modern indus- 
try it allows their presentation in con- 
nection with these regions in which they 
have reached their greatest development, 
and enables the teacher to present their 
growth and their effect on the regions in 
question as well as the reasons for their 
lack in other climatic divisions. 


(4) It emphasizes the effect of climate 
upon the human race and human institu- 
tions. Up to now, even in university 
courses, the effects of climate have re- 
ceived little emphasis. The study of it 
has not found its way into high school 
texts so far as I can observe except in a 
very limited way. 


Place of Geography in the 
High School Program 


Putting the emphasis on climate is 
in opposition to the trend toward the 
economic point of view in high school 
geography. It is natural that this 
trend should appear in the com- 
mercial curriculum. It is also a 
question whether high school geog- 
raphy does not belong in the social 
science department. The only rea- 
son that I can see for its frequent in- 
clusion in the commercial department 
at the present time is the fact that 
it began as commercial geography. 
Now that we have outgrown that 
phase it is time to get down to first 
principles and determine what we are 
going to teach and why. It is with 
that aim in view that this article is 
presented. If it provokes discus- 
sion, only good can come of it. 


It will be objected by some that 
there is no high school text on this 
plan. However, practically every 
teacher of this or any other subject, 
when free to do so, revises and cen- 
sors texts to suit himself. In this 
case we shall be doing no more than 
we are in the habit of doing already. 
The only difference is in a new point 
of view and it is one based on scien- 
tific conclusions. 


Desirable Features in the Plan 


This plan gives the pupil a co- 
herent view of world geography as 
a whole. When the products are 
presented as one unit and the coun- 
tries as another, the results are a 
patchwork of impressions. 


Furthermore, the plan provides 
material of more absorbing interest 
than a study of various countries. 
The pupils become interested in find- 
ing out why things are so, why one 
country is industrial and why an- 
other is still in the stone age or the 
age of hand work that preceded the 
Industrial Revolution, why one man 
is a Nomad and the other a Com- 
muter. 
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Finally, there is a wealth of mate- 
rial that lends itself to such a course. 
The National Geographic Magazine 
is filled with pictures and articles. 
The magazine Asia, and the Sunday 
papers afford attractive maps and 
articles which can be utilized. 


Briefly, the plan affords a logical 
point of view in teaching high school 
geography ; it emphasizes the causes 
and effects of climate; and it pre- 
sents the reasons for the concentra- 
tion of civilized communities in cer- 
tain regions of the earth. 


THE WORKBOOK 
(Continued from page 16) 
and care in writing. It offers prac- 
tice in the ordinary arithmetical com- 
putations. More important too, it 
helps establish ‘‘correct work-habits.” 
Practice is necessary to achieve this. 
The teacher has to provide “things 

to do” as well as “things to learn.” 

The children at this age in school 
have not really left the so-called doll 
age, or to put it in another way, they 
have not become sophisticated as yet. 
This type of work appeals to them. 
They like this type of work and at 
the same time they are becoming fa- 
miliar with the various business 
forms. The work provides atmos- 
phere, is realistic, aids in review 
work, and can be used for testing 
purposes if desired. “The class 
learns by doing!” 


FACTORS WHICH ENTER 
(Continued from page 20) 


ondary laws which will only be enumer- 
ated here. They are :* 
(a) “Multiple Response to the same 
External Situation.” 
(b) “Attitude, Set, or Disposition.” 
(c) “Law of Partial Activity.” 
(d) “Law of Assimilation or Analogy.” 
(e) “Law of Associative Shiiting.” 
(Conditioned response) 


Conclusions 


The laws of learning here de- 
scribed were all found to be appli- 
cable in learning the machines. The 
laws of use and disuse were found 
to be operative by experiments, and 
the others by observation. 


(To be continued) 


7 Sandiford, P., “Educational Psychology,” pp. 
201-202. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


Double Purpose High Schools 
By Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


To prepare for college was the original purpose of secondary schools, 
and it is one of the chief purposes now. 


Not all high school pupils will go to college; many will go to work 
after leaving high school. Should the two groups be instructed in the 


same studies while in high school? 


The answer is yes and no. 


Those who will enter college should have the studies that colleges for 
reason or without reason require for entrance. 


Those who enter ‘‘life’’ should have what they should have. 


But since both groups will be citizens and voters they will alike need 
coaching in citizenship and problems of a changing world. For this, both 
groups should meet in the same classroom and unite in the responses. 
Both groups should be able to secure instruction under the same roof, 
for their work should have a large element of culture in common, and 


Strata. 


some of the get-ready-for-lifers might change their 
minds and want to go to college. 


Separate secondary schools for the civic and liberal 
and the vocational purposes smack of caste and social 


The liberal courses should be sufficiently vocational 
and the vocational courses sufficiently liberal to make 
it possible, at the tender high school age, for boys 
and girls to attend a single high school of dual purpose 
with the flag streaming from the bell tower. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING 


National Council of Business Education 
and 


Affiliated Associations 


ASSOCIATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Arizona Business Educators Association 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 


Commercial Education Association of New York City and 


Vicinity 


Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 


Cleveland 


Department of Business Education, National Education 


Association 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 


Jersey 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa State Teachers Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

New England High School Coommercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


(Names of officers and official delegates of these Associations will be printed in a later issue) 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The CoUNCIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CoUNCIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouNCIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


RECENTLY ELECTED OFFICERS 


Paul S. Lomax 
President 


D. D. Lessenberry 
Vice-President 
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OF THE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Albert E. Bullock 
Treasurer 


Helen Reynolds 
Secretary 
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Progress Report 


of 


The National Council of Business Education 


The main function of the CouNnciL 
is to keep in close touch with the larger 
general developments in American ed- 
ucation, as well as to build up through- 
out this country a helpful plan of con- 
stant cooperation between local busi- 
ness leaders and school leaders. 

As a definite step in the encourage- 
ment of closer relations between busi- 
ness and the schools, the Councit has 
arranged with Kiwanis International 
for the holding of luncheon meetings 
at local Kiwanis clubs at which  busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
can learn from the school authorities 
what studies of business are being 
made in the public and private schools. 
In relatively few communities of this 
country are the business and profes- 
sional men and women accurately in- 
formed about what the local schools 
are actually doing in business educa- 
tion. It is also true that in relatively 
few communities are the business men 
and women represented on advisory 
committees to confer with local school 
authorities on the progress and im- 
provement of the business educational 
program. It would seem that both pub- 
lic and private schools might well have 
such an arrangement as a permanent 
feature of their organization. At least 
two meetings a year should be held 
with an advisory committee of business 
leaders. 

If any person should be interested in 
the Council-Kiwanis plan of stimulat- 
ing closer working relations between 
business and school leaders, a request 
for the literature which explains the 
plan should be made to Miss Helen 
Reynolds, Secretary of the Council, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. The 
CounciIL hopes to expand this idea to 
other service clubs, including those of 
business and professional women. 

A SECOND Activity of the CoUNCIL 
has been its cooperation with the Na- 
tional Commission on a Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
The Counct. through the chairman- 
ship of Professor R. G. Walters of 
Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, has compiled a composite 
statement of commercial learning out- 
comes contributed by the various affili- 
ations, and submitted it to the Commis- 
sion as a part of its national study of 
standards in various subject groups. 
An extended report of the work of this 
Commission is given by its director, 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, in the April, 
1936 issue of “The Educational Rec- 
ord,” published by the American Coun- 


cil on Education and of which our 
CouNCcIL is a member. 

A THIRD Activity of the CouNcIL is its 
cooperation with the American Youth 
Commission through the chairmanship 
of Miss Ruby V. Perry, Principal of the 
Allen High School of Commerce, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. This Commission is 
making an extensive study of the com- 
plex problem of American youth, involv- 
ing 20,100,000 young people of 16 to 24 
years ‘of age, inclusive, in the United 
States. Miss Perry has prepared a spe- 
cial report for the Councit, which will 
appear in the next issue of THE JouRNAL 
or Business Epucation. 


A FourTH Activity of the Councit has 
been its desire to have an official publica- 
tion through which to keep in closer 
contact with its farflung affiliated associ- 
ations. This result has now been accom- 
plished. 

In the adoption of the JourNAL as the 
official magazine, the Counci has avoided 
a duplication of magazine service. This 
is in line with the CounciL’s policy to 
foster a work of collaboration among its 
affiliations without engaging in any type 
of educational service already ably ren- 
dered by the individual associations them- 
selves. 

To any member of an association which 
is affiliated with the Council, as listed on 
page 27, the subscription price is 75¢ a 
year. To all others the subscription 
price is $1.00 a year. It is believed 
that each and every affiliated association 
of the Counciz will be glad to make 
available to its members this reduced sub- 
scription rate. 

Furthermore, a plan has been devised 
whereby an affiliated association itself 
can benefit by using a standard member- 
ship blank a supply of which will be fur- 
nished free by the JournaL. This will 
represent a considerable saving to the 
larger associations, and will provide a 
valuable record service to the smaller as- 
sociations which heretofore have been 
unable to afford a printed membership 
blank. 

A FIFTH Activity of the CouNcIL is its 
cooperation with the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association and the Department of Su- 
perintendence through the Councit’s 
Committee on Policies of which the 
chairman is Professor F. G. Nichols of 
Harvard University. This Commission is 
directing its work to the need of “long- 
time planning for American education,” 
as expressed in one of its recent reports. 
“Many urgent social and economic prob- 
lems are claiming the attention of the 


American people. The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission is studying such prob- 
lems with the aid of expert advisers in 
these fields and asking how education 
may best promote the general welfare. 
We all know that schools would be greatly 
changed if the best knowledge and prac- 
tice could be put into effect everywhere 
tomorrow morning. But, there are many 
obstacles to educational progress in this 
country. Lack of money, interior school 
supplies, poor teaching, cumbersome ad- 
ministrative machinery, and, worst of 
all, public indifference are some of the 
common difficulties. The Educational Pol- 
icies Commission is trying to open up a 
road through these barriers to educa- 
tional progress.” 

A SIXTH AcTIvITy of the CouNCIL is its 
cooperation with “The Educational Ab- 
stracts,” a new magazine in which the 
results of educational research and prog- 
ress are briefly recorded. Through the 
effort of the CouNciL, a separate classi- 
fication for business education has been 
provided. The contributions to the mag- 
azine are being made by Professor E. G. 
Blackstone of the University of Iowa, 
and chairman of the Councit’s Commit- 
tee on Research. 

A SEVENTH ACTivITy of the CouNcIL 
has been the work of the Committee on 
Publications under the chairmanship of 
Louis A. Rice, vice-principal of Packard 
School, New York, N. Y. Among these 
publications, there is one in monograph 
form on “A Symposium on Socio-Bust- 
ness Education,’ compiled from a series 
of articles which appeared during the 
past school year in “The Balance Sheet.” 
A copy of this monograph may be had 
by writing the Secretary of the Councm... 
Another series of articles appeared in 
the November, December, 1935, and Feb- 
ruary, June, 1936, issues of “The Business 
Education World” on “What is a Sound 
Philosophy of Business Education?” Dur- 
ing this fall this series will also become 
available in monograph form from the 
Secretary of the Councm. Copies of a 
bibliography of office and secretarial prac- 
tice and a bibliography of methods of 
teaching shorthand, which appeared in 
the October and November, 1935, issues 
of “The Journal of Business Education,” 
may likewise be had by request to the 
Secretary of the Council. 

These various activities, and others, il- 
lustrate how the Counci is striving to 
give expression in a central organization 
to the viewpoints and experience of its 
affiliated associations of business teachers 
on the broader national problems of edu- 
cation and business. 


NATIONAL 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
December 28, 29 and 30 


FEDERATION CONVENTION 
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business; it must be a bridge you get 
accustomed to crossing in your school 
POTION. 50.6545.0% I don’t speak to you for 
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and 


The National Council of Business Education 


A yery worth-while program of the 
N. E. A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion was held at Portland, Oregon, June 
29 and 30, under the leadership of the 
president of the department, Raymond_C. 
Goodfellow, Director of Commercial Ed- 
ucation, Public Schools, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

The first session of the program was 
held on June 29 at the Heathman Hotel 
with President Goodfellow _ presiding. 
Those who presented papers at this ses- 
sion included Miss Ray Abrams, princi- 
pal of the Joseph A. Maybin School for 
Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana; J. 
Evan Armstrong, president of the Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California ; Miss 
Mary Stuart of Brighton High School 

srighton, Massachusetts; Professor Her- 
bert A. Tonne of New York University, 
New York, N. Y.; Miss Eleanor Skimin 
of the Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, and Professor Ernest A. Zel- 
liot of the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

At the second session on June 30 the 
principal speakers were Dr. R. B. Hetle- 
bower, Acting Director of the School of 

Susiness Administration, State College ot 
Washington, Pullman, Washington; and 
S. E. Fleming, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Seattle, Washington. The 
second speaker discussed the topic, “Is 
Commercial Education Vocational?” His 
answer to the question was, “Commercial 
education can be vocational. think 
it ought to be vocational.” He stated that 
both general education and vocational edu- 
cation should be emphasized in the high 
school program. “There is a place, and a 
big place, for general education. There is 
a place, and a big place, for vocational 
education. One is no substitute for the 
other, and I think the sooner we make this 
line of demarcation and stick to it, the 
sooner we are going to find our correct 
sphere, and we are all going to work hap- 
pily in that sphere.” 

A banquet and joint meeting of the N. 
E. A. Department of Business Education 
and the National Council of Business Ed- 
ucation was held at the Hotel Benson on 
the evening of July 30. The meeting was 
opened by the chairman, Professor Er- 
nest A. Zelliot, who, in turn, introduced 
the toastmaster of the occasion, Charles 
F. Walker, Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, Portland, Oregon. 


Ernest A. Zelliot 
President 
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Lola Maclean 
Ist Vice-President 


The general theme of the meeting 
dealt with the development of better 
understanding between school leaders 
and business leaders in the study of 
business in secondary schools. This 
theme was discussed from the view- 
point of business by E. B. MacNaugh- 
ton, president of the First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon; from the 
viewpoint of private business schools 
by J. Evan Armstrong, president of the 
Aimstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; from the viewpoint of public 
education by H. A. Cloud, president of 


ganizations of business men, who, if 
called upon, would be delighted to join 
with you in the meeting of that one 
problem.” 

The following persons comprised the 
various committees that had charge of 
arrangements for these three sessions, 
and to them great credit is due: 


Charles F. Walker, Northwestern School of 
Commerce, Portland, Oregon; Dr. H. V. Hoyt, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; J. F. 
Elton, High School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon; Evelyn Chambers, Roosevelt High 
School, Portland, Oregon; Florence Holloway, 
Grant High School, Portland, Oregon; Gertrude 
Walling, Washington High School, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Deloris Peakson, Lincoln High School, 
Portland, Oregon; R. L. Edwards, Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Oregon; H. W. White, Frank- 
lin High School, Portland, Oregon; Caroline 
Stober, Girls’ Polytechnic. Portland, Oregon; 


F. N. Haroun, High School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Oregon; Miss Ida Granberg, Kelso High 
School, 


Kelso, Washington, 


THE BANQUET 


the San Francisco Junior College, and 
from the viewpoint of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional by B. F. Hazen, General Manager 
of the Ben Franklin Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Portland, Oregon. 
Mr. Hazen in his address stressed 
that one of the great interests of ser- 
vice clubs is the development of voca- 
tional guidance, “because these civic- 
minded members of service clubs rec- 
ognize that there must be a bridge be- 
tween the school and business, and that 
the bridge isn’t a bridge you cross when 
you get a diploma and walk across into 


OFFICERS OF N.E.A. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSI- 

NESS EDUCATION FOR 
THE COMING YEAR. 


2nd Vice-President 


The new officers of the Department 
for the coming school year are: 


President. Ernest A. Zelliot, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

First. Vice-President, Lola Maclean, Educational 
Director, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Second Vice-President, Ida Granberg, Kelso 
_ High School, Kelso, Washington. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Frances D. North, 


Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

New Members of Executive Committee: Elmer 
Spanabel, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Ruby V. Perry, Allen 
High School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 


Mrs. Frances D. North 


Ida Granberg 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Pioneer Text in Economic Living 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
FOR ECONOMIC LIVING 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


Associate Professor of Education, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University ; 
Formerly, State Director of Commercial Education, New York and Pennsylvania; 
Chief, Commercial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


8vo 608 pages Price, $1.48 
A New Foundation Course Which Meets the Latest Developments in 
Commercial Education 


Tus NEW book is the first of its kind for junior classes. @ Its aim is 
to train the pupil for economic living in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples. @ It develops consumer-knowledge to precede vocational busi- 
ness education. @ The study of this book will focus the pupil’s attention 
on “personal economic security.” @ Many well-chosen and thoroughly 
practical questions and problems are offered. @ There will be a Teach- 


ers’ Manual and a Workbook. 


AMERICAN 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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BOOKKEEPING 


For Immediate Use 


BOOK Il 
Now Ready 


By KIRK, STREET, and ODELL. A thorough 
vocational course, with socialized background 
showing importance of bookkeeping in mod- 
ern life. Organized in relatively short units 
which may be mastered in from two to five 
lessons. Abundance of laboratory exercises 
and practice sets, with full provisions for in- 
dividual differences. Business forms in three 
colors. Over 500 pages. Workbooks for 
each semester. 


Examination copies sent on request, 
with a view to adoption. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA 


New 
1936 INCOME TAX LAW 


Walton Federal Income Tax 
Accounting and Procedure 


Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting gives a 
thorough exposition of the provisions of the current 
Federal Revenue Act. The accumulated knowledge and 
experience of men engaged as_ practitioners in 
income tax work have here been successfully utilized to 
bring together every point pertaining to a particular 
subject. 


Practical problems and questions, including the ac- 
tual preparation of income tax returns on facsimiles of 
government forms furnished, constitute a very impor- 
tant part of the training, assuring a thorough grasp of 
the Revenue Law by requiring practical application of 
the law to particular sets of facts. 


We shall be glad to 
send you a copy for 
examination purposes 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-382 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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FERSONALS 


Promotion for Harry |. Good 


The Buffalo, New York, Board of Edu- 
cation on August 11 appointed Harry I. 
Good to the position of associate super- 
intendent of secondary education. Dr. 
Robert T. Bapst who was promoted to the 
superintendency previously held the posi- 
tion, 

Mr. Good came to Buffalo as head of 
‘he commercial department at Hutchin- 
-on Central high school in 1922. In 1933 he 


Mr. Good 


was appointed director of secondary com- 
mercial education, being in full charge of 
the commercial course in the high schools. 

In 1918 and 1919 he was chief clerk in 
the United States Navy engineering office 
in New York city and Navy paymaster 
and supply officer in the Buffalo disbursing 
office. For twelve years he was a part- 
time practicing accountant and served as 
head of the commercial departments in 
high schools in Rome, Utica and Sche- 
nectady, New York. 

The new assistant superintendent re- 
ceived the B. C. S. degree from New 
York University in 1920, a B. S. degree 
from the University of Buffalo in 1927, 
and his M. A. degree from the University 
of Buffalo in 1931. He was also awarded 
the Beta Gamma Sigma scholarship key 
in Commerce. 

_Mr. Good has been lecturer at the eve- 
ning session of the University of Buffalo 
for the past twelve years, and has lectured 
at the summer session of the university 
for eight years. He also was assistant pro- 
fessor at Ohio State University during the 
summer of 1931. 

Mr. Good is active in commercial 
teacher organizations and has been secre- 
tary of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association for a number of years. 

e 


Groves-Barnhart Marriage 


Mr. Asa Biehl Groves has announced 
the marriage of his sister, Miss Regina 
Eunice Groves, to Mr. Earl W. Barnhart, 
Chief, Commercial Education Service, U. 
S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
For many years Mrs. Barnhart has been 
a leader of commercial education in Wis- 
consin and in many associations of com- 
mercial teachers and the American Voca- 
tional Association. The Journav offers 
its congratulations and best wishes. 
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Dr. Odell Goes To Oakland 


Dr. William R. Odell, assistant profes- 
sor of Education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for several years, 
has resigned his position to become Direc- 
tor of Secondary Instruction in the Oak- 
land, California, public schools. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Southern California where he received the 


Dr. Odell 


degree of Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration. Later Dr. Odell attended 
Columbia University where he received 
his M. A. degree in Education and his 
Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Odell has had wide business expe- 
rience. He has worked with the Security 
National Bank of Los Angeles and with 
the Bank of Italy in California. He taught 
social science and commercial subjects in 
Miami, Arizona, before going to Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Odell is prominent in many Business 
Education organizations. He is co-author 
of several books including Bookkeeping 
for Immediate Use and Minimum Essen- 
tials Test for Student Dictaphone Opera- 


tors. 
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Mr. Reed E. C. T. A. 
Yearbook Editor 


Clinton A. Reed, State Supervisor of - 


Commercial Education, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York, has been selected as E. C. T. A. 
yearbook editor for the coming year to 
succeed Dr. William R. Odell. 

Mr. Reed received his B. S. degree 
from the University of New Hampshire, 
and his A. M. degree from New York 
State College for Teachers. He has also 
had graduate work at Yale, Columbia, 
New York and Boston Universities. 

Prior to his present position he was 
head of the commercial department at 
Wilby Commercial High School, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. Mr. Reed is co-author 
with V. James of “Introduction to Busi- 
ness and Business Workbook.” 


Professorship for Mr. Cosgrove 


Augustin L. Cosgrove has been appoint- 
ed to a professorship at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. He will teach ele- 
mentary and advanced accounting, ad- 
vanced Gregg shorthand, and methods of 
teaching commercial subjects. Since 1930 
Mr. Cosgrove has been teaching in the 
Freeport High School, Freeport, New 
York, where he served as chairman of the 
commercial department. 

Mr. Cosgrove graduated from the 
Plattsburg State Normal School, Platts- 
burg, New York in 1927. He received his 


Mr. Cosgrove 


B. S. degree in Education from the School 
of Education, New York University, in 
1930, and his M. A. degree in 1933. At the 
present time he is working for his Doctor 
of Education degree. Mr. Cosgrove taught 
at the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School and at the Battin Evening High 
Sdhool, Elizabeth, New Jersey, before 
going to Freeport. 


Mrs. Stuart Advanced 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been 
advanced to the position of Associate in 
Commercial Education. She is formerly 
from Berkeley, California where she 
taught in the Berkeley High School. 

Mrs. Stuart is well known in the field 
of Commercial Education and is the 
author of Stuart Typing. She is also co- 
author of Princtples and Techniques for 
Directing the Learning of Typewriting, 
and Direct Practice Units for Beginning 
Gregg Shorthand. 


Dean Warfield Resigns 


George A. Warfield, Dean of the School 
of Commerce of the University of Denver 
for the past 23 years, has resigned and 
will be succeeded by Clem W. Collins, 
assistant dean. Although relieved of the 
active direction of the School, Dr. War- 
field will continue as a member of the 
executive committee and professor of 
Economics. 

Clem Collins, the new dean, is a cer- 
tified public accountant and former man- 
ager of revenue of the city of Denver. 
He has been associated with the School 
of Commerce Faculty for the past ten 
years, and has been assistant dean for 
three years, 
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A NEW TEXT with a NEW PLAN .......... 
OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
COURSE 


This new text, copyright 1936, 
is now available in its second 
printing. It is the only text 
which utilizes the problem 
method of approach. The 
problems are grouped _ into 
lesson units. Each lesson unit 
is summarized and followed by 
additional questions and prob- 
lems. Throughout considera- 
tion is given to the fact that 
the individual is a consumer 


and a possible producer. Activ- 
ities and integrated organiza- 
tion provide motivation. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The text and a booklet of re- 
view problems and projects; 
also two workbooks and a sep- 
arately bound booklet of objec- 
tive tests. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A teacher’s manual and hand- 
book. 


Examination copies available upon request 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


Crabbe—Slinker 


THIRD EDITION 


NEW - 1936 
v 


For an elementary introductory course in the 
eighth or the ninth grade. 


PREPARATION FOR LIFE 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


PREVOCATIONAL 
ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 
SOCIAL-BUSINESS VALUES 


Special features: short assignments; questions, 
problems, projects, vocabulary study; colored 
illustrations; volumes for one semester or one 
year; workbooks with study guides; achieve- 
ment tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


The modern text 
by a high school teacher, that high 
school pupils can understand. 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
by Augustus H. Smith 


1936 Edition—$1.60 


A foundation text in elementary economics pre- 
sented in such a way that the average high 
school pupil will understand it. The book has 
grown out of the author’s many years’ experi- 
ence in teaching economics to secondary school 
pupils. It emphasizes the social implications of 
economics, and helps to develop proper social 
attitudes. It covers those topics essential to 
the pupil’s live understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester course in eco- 
nomics for high school pupils. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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New Records Attained 
At International Contest 


At the Fourth International Commercial 
Schools Contest, held in Chicago on June 
24 and 25, Miss Gioconda Zumpano set a 
new record for the open business college 
typewriting class. She attained a speed of 
107 words a minute. Miss Zumpano came 
from the Henager Business College, Salt 

Lake City, Utah, 

Miss Olive MacDonald, University of 
\Vashington, Seattle, Washington, set a 
new record for machine transcription in 
ihe open university class, She attained a 

speed of 77 words per minute. 

First Grand Prize School trophy and 
Second Grand Prize trophy were awarded 
io the John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, respectively. Instruc- 
tors Recognition Awards were presented 
io Mrs. Lucille Stewart, West Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss E. 


Eloise Hess, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and to Dr. August 
Dvorak, University of | Washington, 


Seattle, Washington. 

Three types of schools participated in 
the various events: public and parochial 
secondary schools, private business 
schools, and universities. The contests in- 
cluded shorthand, typewriting, dictating 
machine transcription, machine calculation, 
and bookkeeping events. 

Much credit for the success of the con- 
test is due William C. Maxwell, of H:ns- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, con- 
test chairman, who has directed the affair 
for several years. 


Filing Conference 


File executives and office managers 
from all over the middle west attended 
the sixth annual midwest filing conference 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago on July 
3i and August 1. “The Improvement of 
the Filing Department” was the general 
theme of the meeting. 

New methods, operations and theories 
behind efficient cataloging of the nation’s 
big business were discussed by able 
speakers. Round tables on various angles 
of filing were held after the formal ses- 
sions in order to give those present an op- 
portunity to discuss their own problems. 
Trips were also arranged to different 
Chicago offices for those who desired to 
see model filing departments in operation. 
Officers and members of the Chicago 
Filing Association were hostesses to the 
visitors. 


Appointment Announced 


Professor Helen Reynolds, Chairman of 
the Secretarial Training Department of 
Ohio University, announces the appoint- 
ment of a new teacher in her department. 
Florence Schumacher, who been 
teaching at Batesville High School, Bates- 
ville, Indiana, has been made secretary 
to the newly appointed dean of the College 
of Commerce, Ohio University, and will 
serve as a part-time instructor of secre- 
tarial practice. Miss Schumacher is doing 
graduate work at New York University. 
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Mr. Jacobs Goes To Trenton 


Lloyd H. Jacobs has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Morristown High School, 
Morristown, New Jersey, to become head 
of the Commerical Department and Pro- 
fessor of Commercial Education at State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

His early training was "received in the 
public schools of Natick, Massachussetts, 
where he returned to teach in the com- 
mercial department upon completing his 
work at the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston University. His graduate 
work was done at Rutgers, Columbia, and 
Harvard, having received his Ed. M. de- 
gree from the latter institution. Mr. 
Jacobs has been a member of the faculty 
of the Boston University Summer School 
for the past two years. 

He has been active in a number of the 
educational and commercial education as- 
sociations. This year he is President of the 
High School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey. 


Mrs. Manley 
To Be Instructor 


Mrs. Kathleen B. Manley, who has been 
a Teachers College Fellow during the past 
year, will be an instructor in the Com- 
mercial Education Department at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, this 
coming year. Mrs. Manley has been work- 
ing with an experimental class in the 
teaching of shorthand. 

She received her A. B. degree from the 
University of British Columbia in 1928 
and her M. A. from: Columbia University 
Teachers College in 1935. Mrs. Manley has 
been a commercial instructor in the Com- 
mercial High School, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Ontario. 


Miss Morton To Teach 
In Connecticut 


Betsy H. Morton who has been teaching 
at the University of Kentucky has been 
appointed to the business education de- 
partment of the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut at New Britain. At Kentucky 
she taught the course in “Directed Teach- 
ing in Commercial Subjects” in the School 
of Education, and supervised the student 
teaching in commercial subjects in the 
university high school. Previously she had 
experience in the high schools at Lexing- 
ton, Plymouth and Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, and the State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York. 

Miss Morton is a graduate of Simmons 
College, Boston, and has a Master of Edu- 
cation degree from Harvard. 


° 
Mynderse Academy Wins Contest 


At the contest held by the New York 
State Business Education Contest Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, last May, Mynderse Academy 
Commercial Department, Seneca Falls, 
New York, won the state championship 
ir. total points scored. The school scored 
27 points. Robert S. Brumagin is head of 
the Commercial Department at Mynderse 
Academy. 


Miss Wertz Accepts 
New Position 


Mary Belle Wertz, for two years sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Ohio Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, and at the last 
meeting elected vice president of that 
organization, goes this fall to Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as instructor in Secre- 
tarial Training i in the newly-organized de- 
partment for commercial teacher-training 
there. 

Miss Wertz served as head of the De- 
partment of Education for Business at 
Frank B. Willis High School, Delaware, 
Ohio, for two years prior to her position 
in the commercial department of North 
High School, Columbus, last year. 

Graduated from Ohio W esleyan Univer- 
sity in 1932, Miss Wertz was awarded her 
Master’s degree from the same institu- 
tion in 1933, during which year she held 
a fellowship in the Department of Psy- 
chology, and acted as secretary to the 
head of the department. Her under- 
graduate work in the field of Secretarial 
Training was received at Bliss Business 
College, Columbus, Kent State College, 
and Ohio State University. During the 
summers, Miss Wertz has taken graduate 
work in Business Education at New York 
University and at Harvard University. 


New Position for Miss Eastman 


Stella G. Eastman will assume the posi- 
tion of assistant professor in commercial 
subjects at Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia this fall. Previously she was head 
of the commercial department at Callicoon 
High School, Callicoon, New York. 

Miss Eastman received a bachelor’s de- 
gree and a master of education degree 
trom Boston University, and a =, 
degree in commercial education from 
New York University. While in college 
she was active in social service work, and 
was for two years connected with the 
Merrill Business School of Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Dr. Davis At Bowling Green 


Dr. Benjamin F. Davis has accepted the 
position of Dean of Instruction and Head 
of the Department of Education in the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. He has pre- 
viously served as teacher, principal and 
superintendent of elementary and high 
schools in Alabama. 

Recently Dr. Davis has been connected 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
where he was engaged in Educational 
Research work. He has also had expe- 
rience teaching in the summer session of 
Howard College of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and in the summer and regular 
sessions of the University of Alabama, 
and he has taught in the Schools of Edu- 
cation of New York University. 

Dr. Davis graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama with the B. S. degree in 
1922 and the M. A. degree in 1926. He 
received his Ph. D. degree in 1933 from 
the School of Education of New York 
University. 
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You’ve always wanted 
this Special Fine Point! 


AcTUAL tests dictated 
the specifications for this special point. 
Made of 14 kt. solid gold with extra- 
hard iridium tip to insure fine even 
It duplicates as closely as pos- 
sible the famous double-elastic action 
of the original No. 1 Spencerian Steel 
Pen. Special ink-feed provides steady, 
even flow. Perfectly balanced for day- 
long writing comfort. 


lines. 


Value far beyond the moderate price. 


BUSINESS STILL PAYS A PREMIUM 
FOR “ABOVE AVERAGE” HANDWRITING! 


T HE old time clerk made his ledgers 
works of penmanship art. Today— 
with less leisure for practice—this special 
Spencerian Pen for Accountants and Pitman 
Shorthand writers is a short cut to good 
business handwriting. 
It writes freely and easily at the high speed 
required in modern business practice. Faults of hand-writ- 
ing are easily corrected. And the fine even-toned line 
of the special Spencerian point facilitates entries of 
figures and characters in the smallest space. 
Make a writing test at your stationer today. 
You'll want everyone of your pupils to use 
this pen for the immediate improvement 
it will bring in class work. 


If your local stationer can’t supply you, 
write direct to us. 


“SINCE 1958 THE BEST PEN NAME” 


PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadwav New York, N.Y. 
Dept. 6 


$950 


LIBRARY BUREAU OFFER 
\ filing practice outfits — 


WHAT YOU GET 


1 Miniature folders 
and guides for each 
of the 5 standard 
methods of filing, 
housed in wooden 
trays with covers. 
275 actual busi- 
ness letters in mini- 
ature. 

3 Authoritative 
text book “Pro- 
gressive Indexing 
and Filing.” 

4 Supplementary 
Teacher's Key and 
Teacher’s Guide. 

5 Attractive certif- 
icates of credit for 
students. 

6 Free course for 
the teacher you 
select. 

7 Free question 
and answer service. 


FAMOUS 


Bookkeeping 


is VOCATIONAL Training 


Like stenography and typewriting, it is of little value 
unless it trains the student practically for 
the business world. 


THE pathfinder COURSE IN 
EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTING 


offers a modern vocational training in practical 
looseleaf procedure. 


Coupon brings FREE details of 
equipment and plan to help Teachers 


Hundreds of schools are using the Library Bureau 
course enthusiastically. Practice outfits are miniature 
filing departments. Students file miniature cor- 
respondence in miniature folders behind miniature 
guides. The text book “Progressive Indexing and 
Filing’’ dovetails perfectly, fits any curriculum. The 
“‘Teacher’s Key”’ and ‘‘Teacher’s Guide” supplement 
and act as aids to teacher. In addition, a free training 
course is given to one teacher in each school which 
installs a complete outfit, text and samples. 
ONE SET ENOUGH FOR SEVEN CLASSES 

It is only necessary to purchase enough 80-period 
equipment for each student in one class. Seven dif- 
ferent classes can use the equipment at the same 
time provided each class is working on a different 
part of the course. Different length courses have been 
planned and are available covering 20, 40 and 80 
periods of work. 


ASK ABOUT VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING TOO 
Executive demand for record control makes training 
in Visible Record Keeping an essential for every com- e@ 


mercial school. Remington Rand has developed a 
SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE EXHIBIT 


complete authoritative course and practice equip- 
ment. Clip coupon for full details . .. no obligation. 


MAIL COUPON 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, Amer. Institute of Filing. 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me details of Library Bureau Practice Charles R. Hadley Company 


Plan of 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, California 


O Vertical Filing 0 Visible Filing 
Sales Offices: SAN FRANCISCO . . SACRAMENTO . . SEATTLE 
| CHICAGO .. DETROIT.. ATLANTA. . PORTLAND. . NEW YORK 


It trains the student in terms of present day practice. 


All forms and practice set material used for instruction 
in the Pathfinder Course are identical with the 
looseleaf forms and systems recommended by public 
accountants and used in actual business. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Denver Conference 


The second annual Business Education 
Conference, sponsored by the School of 
~ Commerce of the University of Denver, 
was held on the University of Denver 
campus, June 25 and 26. The central 
theme of the conference was Relationships 
in the Field of Business Education. The 
major objective of the conference was 
io afford midwest educators an oppor- 
winity to discuss current business educa- 
von problems with each other and with 
business education leaders from other 
-ctions. 

On Thursday morning, the general topic 

discussion was Business Education in 
!clation to Other Phases of Education; 

: Thursday afternoon, a round table dis- 
cussion on Relationships in Stenographic 
nid Secretarial Subject Fields; on Friday 
‘orning, a discussion on the general sub- 
ect, Business Education m Relation to 
/usiness; and on Friday evening, Recre- 
sion in Relation to Business Teachers. 

Prominent educators in the field of 
commercial education and leading business 
nen of the Rocky Mountain area partici- 
pated. Some of these and the topics they 
liscussed are: 

Nelson, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, Russell Sage College, Troy, New 
York; The Relationship of the General Business 
Subjects. 

Helen Reynolds, 
Science, hio University, 
Business Skill Subjects. 

W. Harmon Wilson, Editor, The Balance 
Sheet; A Resume of What is Being Done in the 
United States. 

Earl W. Barnhart, Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., presiding, Relationships in Con- 
sumer Business Education, 

Earl Clevenger, Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oklahoma; In the Program for Economic 
Education. 

W. L. Hillyard, General Merchandise Manager 
The Daniels and Fisher Stores Company; What 
Business Education May do to Promote Greater 
Efficiency in Personal and Home Buying. 

Charles L. Cushman, Director of Curriculum 
and Research, Denver High Schools; What 
Happens to Denver High School Graduates. 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of Business 
Education, Public Schools, Newark, N. J.; Sug- 
gestions on Promoting Better Relationships Be- 
tween Business Teachers and Business Men. 
_Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Denver; The 
Status of the General Office Clerk. 


Department of Secretarial 
i Relationship of the 


Federated Business 
Teachers’ Associations 


The California business teachers, at 
their 1936 spring meeting, voted for the 
organization of the Federated Business 
Teachers’ Associations of California. 
This Federation, unifying the various re- 

- gional commercial groups, already has a 
membership of several hundred. Its offi- 
cial organ, The California Business Edu- 
cation Bulletin, will be issued during each 
school month, and will contain announce- 
ments of activities of the regional asso- 

_ clations, articles on different business edu- 
cation topics, and personal items about 


_ commercial teachers in the State. Exten- 


sive plans are being made by this Cali- 
fornia organization for a state conference 
on business education, to be held in 
Fresno, during the early spring. 

The names of the officers of the Fed- 
erated Business Teachers’ Associations of 
California for the year 1936-37 appeared 
in the May issue of this magazine. 


Federation Convention 


The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation will meet in the Cleveland 
. Cleveland, Ohio, December 28, 29, 

Much interest has been aroused evea in 
the early season. A widespread effort to 
increase the attendance is already bearing 
fruit. The executive committee has been 
very successful in planning an outstanding 
program of unusual merit. Publicity 


regarding details of the convention will 
be given in the October issue of this 
magazine. 


CALCULATOR 


For Classroom Instruction | 


XVIIIth International 
Economic Course 


The Portuguese Group of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education 
arranged a splendid program for the 
eighteenth International Economic 
Course, held in August. 

The Course took place in Lisbon, 
Setubal, Coimbra and Oporto. In each 
of these places participants were shown 
points of interest, such as factories, ship- 
yards, harbors, trade institutions, scien- 
tific institutes and museums. 


It provides ample capacity to teach any type of calculating work: 
In fact, this is the same model that is used in thousands of busi- 
ness offices every day on a wide variety of calculating work. 
There are many other models of the Burroughs calculator, both 
electric and hand operated, in various styles and totaling capacities. 


Schools which now include—or would like to in- 
clude—the fundamentals of calculating as a part of 
their regular commercial course, will find this low- 
priced Burroughs ideal for classroom instruction. 


Teachers and students are invited to call at any Burroughs office for a 
demonstration. Special information on classroom instruction is available 
to teachers. If more convenient, mail the coupon for full information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6733 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
I would like complete information on [] Burroughs Calculators [J Classroom Calculator Instruction. 


Teacher 


School 


Street 


City. 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS 


All Published Since January, 1936 


BOOKKEEPING 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part One 
—Bookkeeping. By Lenert and McNamara. 
List price, $1.50. 

Teacher’s Key. Net price, $.25. 

Journal and Ledger Paper for use with Intensive 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. By E. H. Fearon* 

Tests for Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting* 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


Business Mathematics Tests, Series A (based on 
Essentials of Business Mathematics). By R. R. 
Rosenberg. List price, $.20. 

Teacher’s Edition, with key. List price, $.20. 

Business Mathematics Tests, Series B (based on 
Complete Course of Business Mathematics). By 
R. R. Rosenberg. List price, $.24. 

Teacher’s Edition, with key. List price, $.24. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


Our Business Life (complete). By Lloyd L. Jones. 
List price, $1.50. 

Our Business Life, Part I. 
List price, $1.00. 

Our Business Life, Part II. 
List price, $1.00. 

Objective Tests for Our Business Life. By Llovd 
L. Jones.* 

Teacher’s Key.* 

Teacher’s Handbook for Our Business Life. By 
Lloyd L. Jones* 

Everyday Problems in Our Business Life (com- 
plete). By Lloyd L. Jones. List price, $.80. 

Everyday Problems in Our Business Life, Part 1. 
By Lloyd L. Jones. List price, $.48. 

Everyday Problems in Our Business Life, Part II. 
By Lloyd L. Jones. List price, $.48. 

Teacher’s Key to Everyday Problems in Our Busi- 
ness Life. By Lloyd L. Jones. Net price, $.50. 


ENGLISH 

The English of Business, Canadian Edition. By 
Hagar, Hutchinson, Wilson, and Blanchard. 
List price, $1.00. 

The English of Business, Work Book, Canadian 
Edition. By Hagar, Hutchinson, Wilson, and 
Blanchard. List price, $.40. 

Teacher’s Key. Net price, $.25. 

Tested Letters that Get the Job. By A. L. Debe- 
lack.* 


“Price to be determined. 


By Lloyd L. Jones. 
By Lloyd L. Jones. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Salesmanship for Everybody. By Ely and Starch. 
List price, $1.40. 
Teacher’s Manual.* 


SHORTHAND 


Direct Practice Units for Beginning Shorthand. 
By Odell Stuart, and Rowe. List price, $.60. 

Teacher’s Manual and Key. Net price, $.25. 

Stenographie Gregg, Revised (French Manual). 
By R. J. Senecal. List price $1.50. 

Teacher’s Key. Net price, $.25. 

Gregg Shorthand Manual for the Functional 
Method, Volume I. By Louis A. Leslie. List 
price, $1.50. 

Gregg Shorthand Manual for the Functional 
Method, Volume II. By Louis A. Leslie. List 
price, $1.50. 

Teacher’s Handbook for the Functional Method. 
By Louis A. Leslie. List price, $.40. 

Gregg Shorthand Reporting Course (20 pamph- 
lets). By Swem and Gregg. List price each $.40. 
Complete set. List price, $6.40. Bound volume. 
List price, $7.00. 

An Introduction to Transcription. By Adams and 
Skimin. List price, $.60. 

Teacher’s Handbook and Key. Net price, $.25. 

French Progressive Exercises. By John R. Gregg.* 

Teacher’s Key.* 

Teacher’s Key to Stenografa Gregga (Russian 
Manual). By Fox and List. Net price, $.25. 


TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting Skill Drills (5 pamphlets). By H. H. 
Smith. List price, each $.20. 

Typewriting Technique. By H. H. Smith. List 
price, $1.00. 

Work Book for Typewriting Technique. List 
price, $.28. 

Fingers that Talk. By Ralph Haejfner. List price, 
$1.00. 


GENERAL 
Government Control of Economic Life. By David 
Kinley. List price, $2.50. 


LAW 


Essentials of Commercial Law Tests. By Ray G. 
Price.* 
Teacher’s Key.* 


*Price to be determined. 


Teachers who wish to consider any of the above books for adoption as a classroom text are invited to 
send to our nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco 


@ Boston @ Toronto 


@ London @ Sydney 
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MANNERS IN BUSINESS, by Elizabeth 
Gregg MacGibbon, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 177 p. $1.50. 


This handbook of business etiquette be- 
eins where the usual office or secretary’s 
manual ends—with a delightfully frank 
discussion of “personal relationships in 
business.” It is a basic treatment of the 
“basic principles of business behavior” the 
successful application of which makes the 
initial contacts in job seeking easier, and 
relationships on the job happier and more 
successful, especially for the inexperienced 
husiness girl, 

Good manners in the business office are 
here discussed by an experienced coun- 
sclor in personnel administration. The 
titles of many of the topics suggest some- 
thing of the tempo in which she writes— 
for instance, “the job hunt,” “what to 
wear in business,” “sex in business,” “the 
party side of business,” “business looks 
at weddings.” 

Business girls, as well as students, will 


enjoy this “friendly, humorous, and 
authoritative counsel.” 
6 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 
(revised edition), by Walter E. Leid- 
ner, Cincinnati: South-Western rublish- 
ing Company, 309 p. $1.28. 


These materials for bookkeeping prac- 
tice in the classroom have been brought 
up to date by rearrangement and regroup- 
ing of exercises, together with the addi- 
tion of new materials at “various levels of 
difficulty.” 

Of special interest to teachers, should 
be the sample copies of examinations from 
representative collegiate schools of busi- 
ness, and from New York State Regents’ 
Examinations. They represent a variety of 
types of examination questions and prob- 
lems. 


ADVERTISING COPY (revised edition) , by 
George Burton Hotchkiss, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 432 p. $3.25. 


A successful textbook in the field of ad- 
vertising has been brought up to date. 
The principles underlying effective adver- 
tising have changed very little since the 
text was originally written; but new “ma- 
terials and methods in advertising” have 
developed with changing conditions in the 
business world. 

Good advertising copy of yesterday has 
gone out of style and so have many of 
the illustrations which appeared in the 
older edition. You will therefore find that 
this revised edition contains a variety of 
new illustrative materials. The value of 
the text to the student has also been in- 
creased by the inclusion of additional 
problems and exercises. 

The presentation is thorough, and the 
numerous illustrations are interesting and 
apropos to the statement of the funda- 
mentals of advertising as set forth by the 
writer. 
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STUART TYPING, by Esta Ross Stuart, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 184 
p. $1.48. 


A textbook prepared for short courses 
or for personal-use typewriting. It  in- 
troduces the keyboard through the “high 
frequency word-pattern method,” using 
the Horn list of the thousand commonest 
words for the mastery of basic “lerter 
associations.” 

Progressively repetitive materials pro- 
vide for a systematic and complete learn- 
ing of the basic typewriting skills. Tests 
are included to motivate the student in his 
efforts to acquire both skills and knowl- 
edges, and “overtime assignments” are 
provided to take care of individual var- 
iations in ability. 

Problems in the use of good English— 
abbreviations, syllabication, capitalization, 
and the like—are included in the practice 
materials. In addition, business techniques, 
such as letter and envelope writing, rough 
drafts and tabulation, help make this 
text a complete and compact presentation 
of the principles and practice of type- 
writing. 


TECHNIQUES OF TEACHER SELF PLACE- 
MENT, by William A. MacDougall, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota: Holt Print- 
ing Company, 238 p. $2.50. 


Something new in guidance—a practical, 
comprehensive handbook for the teacher 
seeking employment. 

The author discusses “all the important 
phases of job hunting” from the point of 
view of the teacher. He brings together 
the results of an extensive investigation 
of specific problems facing an applicant 
for a teaching position. This investiga- 
tion covers such important phases as, 
factors influencing selection, the applica- 
tion photograph, the letter of application 
and personal application, employment in 
outlying possessions of the United States 
and in Indian schools, placement bureaus 
of states and teachers’ associations, and 
private agencies. 

The discussion on photographs is well 
illustrated and the appendix supplements 
the chapter on letters of application, giv- 
ing model letters, illustrations of data 
sheets to accompany such letters, and 
letters of recommendation. An up-to-date 
(1935) directory of teachers’ agencies, 
grouped by states, and a comprehensive 
bibliography for each topic developed in 
the book, are also a part of the appendix 
of this useful text. 

The value of the text lies in the “spe- 
cific instruction” it gives to the “applying 
teacher” and to the prospective teacher. 
It should prove an especially worthwhile 
addition to the libraries of teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 


ESSENTIALS OF DISTRIBUTION, by Paul 
D. Converse, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 588 p. $2.50. 


The basic principles of market distribu- 
tion are presented in this book by a writer 
who, from his broad experience, has se- 
lected materials for use in short courses. 

The text deals with distribution from 
the point of view of costs, functions, and 
types of commodities and middlemen. It 
also treats of associated activities in ad- 
vertising, salesmanship, and management. 

As a classroom text, this book should be 
received favorably. It has many features 
which make it a desirable medium of in- 
struction. It is well illustrated; pictures 
are numerous and tables supply additional 
data taken from authentic sources, such 
as the Census of Distribution and the 
Business Census. Charts furnish visual 
representation to principles which are de- 
veloped. Review questions guide the 
student by singling out high points in 
each chapter, and thought problems lead 
him to apply basic principles to specific 
cases. 


ACCOUNTING — ELEMENTARY THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, by Richard Norman 
Owens and Ralph Dale Kennedy, New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
687 p. $4.00. 


A college text in accounting which 
meets the needs of those specializing in 
the profession as well as of those seeking 
to “interpret and use” records and reports. 

The materials of accounting are set up 
“into broad divisions of the subject,” an 
arrangement which should aid the learner 
in organizing his thinking. Furthermore, 
the principles are stated very briefly and 
the main ideas in each chapter are set in 
bold type as topic sentences. Student ac- 
tivity is stimulated by the inclusion of 
thought-provoking questions in each unit. 

The outstanding feature of the text is 
its wealth of practice materials in the form 
of both problems and practice sets. 

e 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by Cleon C. 
Richtmeyer and Judson W. Foust, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
250 p. $2.00. 


A college text for students of business 
and business education—a course in ap- 
plied mathematics presented “in the 
simplest possible form consistent with 
sound treatment.” 

The use of algebra is reduced to a mini- 
mum in the presentation of the topics. 
Explanations and illustrations are detailed, 
and numerous suggestions and comments 
to the student anticipate questions that 
might otherwise be raised. 

Statistics for the business man are here 
included and treated as a necessary tool in 
modern business; and the value of the 
text to both the teacher and the student 
has been enhanced by the inclusion of 
tables of logarithms, interest, and an- 
nuities, and powers, roots, and reciprocals 
of numbers. 
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How Does the Remotest 


Earthquake 


rite Its Story with This Little Needle? 


THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam. , 


Webster, explains how earth- 
quakes are recorded. Hundreds 
of other illustrations and articles 
describe many kinds of scien- 
tific measuring instruments. 
You will find complete in- 
formation or thousands of 
subjects in 
the New 
Merriam- 7. 
Webster. ¢ 
600,000 en- 
tries—122,000 
more than 4 
in any other 


dictionary. == 
WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY Second Edition 


EE 


3,350 pages @ 12,000 
terms illustrated e Over 
13,000 biographical en- 
tries e 35,000 geograph- 
ical entries e Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles 
e Synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, 
color plates, and full in- 
formation, 


& C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 


FREE OCEAN TRIPS 
FOR TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 


Tickets to Europe and 
Bermuda in ‘blue coal’s’ 
$5,000°° Prize Contest 


Send for full information 


@ Here’s a splendid oppor- 
a tunity to take a delightful 
ocean voyage with a com- 
panion—absolutely Free. 
These thrilling trips to Eu- 
rope and Bermuda are spe- 
» cial awards to principals 
and teachers whose pupils win major 
prizes in the big, easy $5,000 ‘blue coal’ 
Contest for School Children. Get your 
pupils interested. Nothing to buy or sell. 
For full information, fill in and mail the 
coupon belowto ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Don’t wait. Act today. 
r *blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information and Entry | 


Cards for the ‘blue coal’ Contest for School 
Children. 


| Name | 
| 


School Address 
I am a Teacher 1 


ITEMS OF 


INTERES 


W. Chapin Moger will serve as chair- 
man of the commercial department of 
Freeport High School, Freeport, New 
York during 1936-37. He will also teach 
Bookkeeping I and II, Business Law, and 
Economics. Mr. Moger received his B. S. 
and M. A. degrees from New York Uni- 


versity. 
e 


C. Shard Parker of Endicott, New York; 


will join the faculty of the Freeport 
High School, Freeport, New York, this 
September as a teacher of economics, 
secretarial practice, economic geography, 
and vocal music. He was graduated from 
the Plattsburg State Normal School in 
1929. 

Mary A. Cosgrove, Peekskill, New 

York, will start her work this fall as a 


member of the commercial department, | 


Hillside High School, Hillside, New 
Jersey. She holds a B. C. S. degree from 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. Dur- 
ing the past year she has been a resident 
student at the School of Education, New 
York University for the spring session, 
intersession, and summer session. 


Arthur W. Fair has accepted a position 
as commercial teacher at Middletown 
High School, Middletown, Pennsylvania. 

e 


Ammon Gibble is a teacher of business 
subjects this year at Middletown High 
School, Middletown, Pennsylvania. 


Ernest L. Hensley is a member of the 
faculty at Meadville High School, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. He will teach com- 
mercial subjects. 


Marian Hinkle has assumed her new 
position as commercial teacher at Colum- 
bia High School, Columbia, Pennsylvania. 

e 

William Kinsey is a commercial teacher 
at Bangor High School, Bangor, Pennsyl- 
vania, this year. 


Helen Markely begins her duties as 
commercial teacher at Midland High 
School, Midland, Pennsylvania this year. 


Mr. C. D. Clarkson has retired from 
active work at Trenton State Teachers’ 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

e 


Charles F. Hainfeld received the degree 
of Doctor of Education from the School 
of Education, New York University, in 
June. 

© 

James M. Thompson was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Education from the 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity in June. He is an instructor in the 
School of Commerce, New York Univer- 
sity, and taught at the Oregon State Agri- 
tultural College during the past summer. 

e 


James Turek, chairman of the commer- 
cial department, High School, North 
Tarrytown, New York, spent part of his 
vacation at Lou Little’s football school. In 
addition to teaching a full schedule, he 
helps get the boys ready for the king of 
the fall sports—football. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Thomas Albon, who received his B. 
degree from the Teacher Training D 
partment of Armstrong College, Berkele 
California, in August, has arrived 
Honolulu to assume a position with th 
Cannon School of Business as instructo 
in the Accounting Department. He r 
ceived his practice teaching at Oakla 
Technical High School. His home is j 
Santa Barbara, California. 


Frankie Adams, a recent graduate o 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, Californi 
has accepted a teaching position in Og 
costa, Washington. 

e 


Annabel Drenth will teach commercia 
subjects at Orosi High School, Orosj 
California, this next year. 

e 


Florence Wilson is a new commercia 
teacher at Continuation High School, Sa 
Francisco, California. Miss Wilson at 
tended Armstrong College, Berkeley, Ca 
ifornia, 

e 

Elizabeth Peterson has accepted a po 
sition at the Cannon School of Busines 
Honolulu. She will teach commerci 
subjects. 

e 

Catherine Stewart assumes a_ position 
at Peoria, Arizona, this year. She wai 
recently graduated from Armstrong Col 
lege, Berkeley, California. 

e 


‘Ruth Anderson will teach at Kingsbu 
High School, Kingsburg, California, dur 
ing the next year. 

@ 

Frances W. Rosenkrans is a commerci 
teacher at Meadville High School, Mead 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


SAVE HALF 
ON SCHOOL MACHINE 


Write for Free List of 


Duplicators, Multigraphs, 
Dictaphones, Calculators, Etc. 


PRUITT, 523 Pruitt Bldg., Chicage 


SAVE MONEY ON 
BOOK FORM DIPLOMAS 


New, attractive designs lithographed 
to your order on heavy Parchment, 
for Five cents each in quantities. 


Paper covers, O06c each, and up 
Nearleather covers, 12c each, and up 
Genuine leather covers, 24c each, and up 


Send for free “B School Catalogue.” 

It will aid you in judging Diploma and 

Cover Values, also how to get the most 
for your appropriation, 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Modern Textbooks Cover 


Modern Office 


@ Whe procedure of handling office routine is changing 
... larger volume of work each day, with absolute accu- 
racy, in less time, at faster tempo. To secure efficiency. 
-o vital to success, two machines... Addressograph and 
Multigraph . . . are used in thousands of offices, stores 
and factories in practically every city and town in the 
U.S., cross-roads and metropolis alike. 

Young men and women entering the business world 
must be prepared to work with these machines . . . to 
operate them, to make use of them to speed action, save 
time and cut expense. Success in business life is defi- 
nitely linked with the so-called “machine age.” for both 
clerk and executive. 

Schools which pride themselves on keeping abreast 
of the times are adding courses on Addressograph and 
Multigraph to their curriculum. Among hundreds of 
school users are: 


Ithaca High School. 
Ithaca, New York 

New Vocational High School. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Indiana. 
School of Commercial Education. 
Bloomington, Indiana 

The Pittsburgh Schoo! of Accountancy. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Louisiana State School for the Deaf. 
New Orleans, La. 


These courses and installations were planned and laid 
out only after the most thorough investigation on the 
part of the various Faculty Committees. Their findings 
convinced them that Addressograph and \ultigraph 
have a definite place in American business. 


EUCLID POST OFFICE * CLEVELAND + 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, USE THE CONVENIENT REQUEST FORM BELOW 


As a guide in teaching these courses, two new text- 
books have been prepared by Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation. Teachers in schools where Addressograph- 
Multigraph office equipment is used can obtain without 
charge a sufficient quantity of the textbooks, together 
with a teacher's manual, for their classes. 

These modern textbooks, in addition to teaching the 
operating principles and multi-purpose uses of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph equipment, also include ten chap- 
ters on Office Organization and Management. Here are 
comprehensive, easily understood courses that can be 
taught in a special class or in conjunction with type- 
writing or other fundamental commercial course. 

Send for specimen textbooks and teacher's manuals 
today! Study the opportunities which these textbooks 
offer you to teach practical office methods. Such teach- 
ing gives students training which they can actually use. 
regardless of the field they enter. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
OHIO 


L] Send me free copy of Addressograph Textbook and Teacher's Vlanual. 


‘Teacher’s Name. 
Principal's Name 
Name of School __ 


Address 


[] Send me free copy of Multigraph Textbook and Teacher's Manual. 


City 


State 
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BY 


LYN 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Business is Universal 


Business contacts are universal. From the time the child of three learns to choose the 
largest piece of candy he can get for his penny at the corner store until the gray haired man 
has paid his last income tax, these contacts cannot be avoided. 

But the daughter no longer learns from her mother how to trade eggs and chickens for 
vanilla, Jamaica ginger, and cooking utensils when the peddler or the representative of the 
“tea company” makes his periodic visits. Nor can the boy drive with his father to the public 
market, where calves and sheep are sold to the butcher. 

The parents of today must depend almost entirely on the schools for the instruction 
which their children receive. Regardless, therefore, of future vocation, each child in our 
schools should be learning how to handle business transactions of many kinds, both for the pro- 
tection of himself and his family and for the improvement of our social organization. 

The pupil must learn to regulate and distribute his expenses according to the size of his 


Allyn and Bacon 


BUSINESS 


income. He must learn the need of 
technical knowledge for every one 
who seeks to go into business for him- 
self. He must acquire an understand- 
ing of the services rendered by the 
government and of the necessity for 
taxes with which to finance these 
services. 

Whether the school pupil as an 
adult is to be a housewife or a busi- 
ness man, the importance of an 
elementary knowledge of banking, in- 
vestments, insurance, business law 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Business training is for the many, 
not for the few. 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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